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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 
THE CENTENARY 


A century is scarce a span 
In the eternity of mind ; 
A little space to dream or plan 
The golden age our hearts must find ; 
But praise the watchmen who could see 
Its lighted pinnacles afar 
And beckoned to a path where we 
Press on this hour to where they are. 


THe centenary celebration is that of the apparently prosaic public library acts ; it is not the 
centenary of libraries which are as old as civilization. That is a circumstance which some 
may have overlooked in their pride and enthusiasm for the public library. But no real 
librarian of any type will fail to rejoice in the progress to which the celebration is witness. 
For that has been immense. We are to have a centenary history of the Public Library Move- 
ment-—-that is not its title—from the Library Association. We do not know if it will be 
available in London this month; we fear it will not. We do know its author, Mr. W. A. 
Munford, has spent many months in research for it and that he is a writer with a lucidand 
individual style. We contemplate his task with a certain nervousness. Could anyone less 
than a Carlyle impart into the dry bones of municipal library history that strew these hundred 
years, the bones by the wayside that mark out the way, the breath of the spirit that will make 
them live? For even Edward Edwards, whose name should be much in the minds and 
perhaps on the lips of library lovers this month, could scarcely have foreseen the contemporary 
position ; nor perhaps could Carlyle who asked before our genesis why there should not 
be in every county town a county library as well as a county gaol. How remote the days 
when such a question was cogent seem to be now! It behoves us, indeed it honours us, 
to recall the work of Edwards, of Ewart, Brotherton, Thomas Greenwood, Nicholson, 
Peter Cowell, Crestadoro, Francis Barrett, Thomas LySter, J. Y. M. MacAlister, James Duff 
Brown and, in a later day without mentioning the living, John Ballinger, Ernest A. Baker, 
L. Stanley Jast, and Potter Briscoe—the list is long. All served the movement we celebrate 
and all faced a community which had to be convinced. It still has, of course, but our people 
do now allow libraries a place, more or less respected, in the life of the people. Librarians 
no longer face the corpse-cold incredulity of the so-called educated classes, the indifference 
of the masses and the aétively vicious hostility of local legislators. Except the illuminated 
few that existed. These were the men who had the faith that an informed people was a happier, 
more efficient one and that books in widest commonalty spread were the best means of 
producing such a people. These, with a succession of believing, enduring librarians, persisted 
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in their Struggle with cynic and opponent and brought about the system and the technique 
we use, modified of course and extended to meet a changing world, but essentially the same. 
Three names we may especially honour this September, Edward Edwards, who was the 
sower of the seed; MacAlister, who gained us our Royal Charter ; and John Ballinger, who 
was the person who most influenced the introduction of the liberating Libraries Act of 1919. 


When we assert that it was James Duff Brown and the men he taught that in their turn 
taught librarianship to the twentieth century, we must also assert that Brown learned his 
arts in the Glasgow Public Libraries. The best services and methods do not necessarily 
come from the largest libraries; but the contribution made by them has been enormous. 
Think of Birmingham, with its splendid orthodox branches, great reference service, and 
interlending activity ; of Manchester, whose Reference Library is supreme as a building and 
whose administration unsurpassed ; Sheffield, with its missionary modernity, co-operative 
enterprise, display work, extension activities and imaginative direction; Newcastle, always 
famous for its cataloguing and catalogues; Leeds, with its recreated central library, its 
surpassing branches of which Crossgates is the most famous, and its splendid series of readers’ 
guides. These are not all: Bristol, Edinburgh, Croydon, Islington, Dagenham, Hendon, 
Scarborough, and so many more have made contributions that still affleét the whole movement 
and will continue to do so, And, as for the County Libraries ; they are the main social and 
educational achievement of the twentieth century. Every librarian who has really loved his 
work, and most have done so fortunately, has contributed to the pattern of the present. 
What the cumulative influence of their work has been no one can tell. 


While thus we praise the past, we face the immense enigma of the future. The racial 
and ideological antagonisms of the world were never more savage than now. Libraries 
may be their victims. People learn so slowly. We were visited recently by a grown German 
librarian, who sought and found refuge from Hitlerite persecution in this country. Now 
before returning to a probable library post in Germany she looked through the bulletin of an 
English library with us and declared that it contained an unhealthy preponderance of books 
by Jewish authors! No comment is needed upon that except that it shows, in a presumably 
educated mind, the inability to learn even from one’s own personal experience. Putting aside, 
however, the fear of war, our problems are severe enough. Our younger colleagues go so 
far, some of them, as to forecast the complete supersession of the book as a means of com- 
munication. That we have often commented upon; it remains, however, for some, a fact. 
\ great deal of recent library “ progress ” has been away from the book to other means of 
record, and certainly the men and women we ordinarily meet find it increasingly difficult to 
find time or inclination to read. This must to some extent be illusory, because in spite of all 
novelties of form, and of diversions, library use appears to increase in many places and, where 
there has been decrease it has been usually too small to establish any fear for the book. Year 
by year, however, we must adapt stocks and methods to the needs of the time. Fortunately 
in such leaders as Lionel McColvin we have men who can look all round the problem and 
see the whole area it covers. The great complexities before us all turn upon the means by 
which every library in these islands shall be affiliated to every other and all be branches of an 
unseen but everywhere present national library. Local as the public or other library may be 
in its working, the service cannot always be confined, even in that by mere local government 
boundaries. So much we have already recognized in the work of the regional systems, a 
work hitherto without comparable example in other countries (although we are aware of the 
central working of libraries in Denmark). To establish the ideal the whole field of organzi- 
ation and administration, all the disciplines and techniques, the personnel and the financial 
conditions will again require study. There are many years of work ahead for the public 
library movement to make practical the wide theory that we express here, but that it must 
be done appears to us to be indisputable. That theory is now almost hackneyed in the ex- 
pression that can be given to it, but the attempt to work it out has begun and its continuance 
may be the greatest adventure of librarianship in this second half of the Twentieth Century. 
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The Library Service in the Welfare State* 
By R. Irwin 


In 1793 Thomas Muir, a respectable young Scottish advocate, was arraigned before the Court 
of Justiciary in Edinburgh on the twofold charge : first, of lending to a friend a copy of 
Tom Paine’s Rights of Man, and second, of advocating the reform of Parliament. The Lord 
Justice Clerk was Lord Braxfield, whose portrait Stevenson has drawn so vividly in Weir of 
| lermiston. Muir was lucky to escape with his life. The penalty he paid for these two dastardly 
crimes, after a trial that followed the now familiar totalitarian pattern, was banishment to 
Botany Bay. Some years later he escaped from Australia in an American vessel, and after some 
almost incredible adventures in Vancouver, Panama, Havana, and Spain, he reached Paris 
under the protection of Paine and the French Government. The story of his adventures may 
be read in an article by J. G. Lockhart in the July, 1950, issue of B/ackwood’s Magazine. 

In 1850 the first Public Libraries AG was passed, and we are now celebrating its centenary. 
The story of Muir is only one of many illustrations of the faét that Britain was not ready any 
earlier for a library service as we understand it to-day. If the Edinburgh Public Libraries 
had existed in Lord Braxfield’s day, they could not have been anything but a carefully guarded 
instrument of government policy. The political atmosphere has indeed changed completely 
in little more than a century. To-day we have the fully-fledged system of social services that 
we call the Welfare State. It is not the sudden creation of the last few years, but the culmin- 
ation of a long series of developments stretching back to the French Revolution, and all 
centring round the gradual recognition of the value and dignity of the individual man, what- 
ever his Station in society and whatever his wealth or poverty may be. The growth of this 
idea is marked by stages such as the abolition of slavery in 1833, the first of the Factory Acts 
in the same year, the growth of the Trade Unions, the Public Librasies Aét of 1850 (one of the 
lesser social services, but chronologically one of the first) the Education A& of 1870, the 
County Council’s A& of 1888, the spread of “ municipal socialism ” (baths, wash-houses, 
parks, museums and libraries) in the period 1880-1900, the reform of the poor law and the 
introduction of health and unemployment insurance and old age pensions in the present 
century. On all these foundations was built the comprehensive system of social services which 
to-day we call the Welfare State. 

The idea of the Welfare State is accepted by almost everyone. Its name, though it sounds 
simple and innocent and not obviously associated with any one political creed, is nevertheless 
misleading and question-begging. Its simplicity conceals a whole series of ethical problems 
which are very difficult indeed, and on investigation it proves to be anything but a straight- 
forward idea. Our immediate concern, however, is the question “ What is the position of the 
library service in the Welfare State ?_ How does it stand in relation to the other social services?”’. 
So far as I know, nobody has yet tried to work out the answer to this question. 

Our answer must very largely depend on the political view which we adopt. There are 
broadly two, or perhaps three, alternatives. 

(1) The totalitarian view, which holds that the State has a reality and a personality of 
greater significance than its individual members. The individual is therefore always sub- 
servient to the State; we cease to be persons and become personnel. This view is logically 
indefensible, but its greatest danger is the opportunity it gives to men whose main object is 
the acquisition of power. 

(2) The view of orthodox Western democracy, which stresses the supreme reality of the 
individual. The State exists only for the convenience and good order of the individuals who 
compose it, and has no reality other than that which its members confer on it for this purpose. 
This is in essence the standpoint of liberalism. 

(3) The Socialist variant of this agrees with the supreme reality of the individual, but 
emphasises that the State has a corporate reality of its own, that the individual has no 
significance except as a member of society, and that the individual members must be prepared 
at times to sacrifice their own interests for the good of the whole. 

Most people’s views will vary between (2) and (3). They differ in degree rather than in 
kind. Both recognize the dignity of the individual, though they do not agree as to the extent 
of group action which is legitimate and desirable. 

*Based on a talk given at Loughborough on July 6th to a meeting of the North Midland Branch of the 
Library Association and the East Midland Division of the A.A.L. 
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Now we can turn to the problem posed. The crucial test of every social service should be 
the question, “ Does it on balance encourage and strengthen the ordered freedom of the 
individual ? Does it awaken his sense of individual responsibility > Or does it serve only to 
deaden this sense of responsibility and clog his freedom ? Does it give him the kind of security 
which brings irresponsibility in its train?” This is a fair question to ask of every social service, 
and the answer must depend partly on the relation between the benefits it confers and their 
cost. Is this relation direct, obvious and compelling, or is it to some extent concealed, as with 
the health service to-day ? The cost of the health service is borne partly by uniform weekly 
contributions, and partly by the Exchequer (i.e. by the taxpayer). This inevitably obscures 
the connection between benefits and costs, and the ordinary man takes with both hands all the 
gifts that the gods send him in this sphere, shutting his eyes to the inevitable reckoning. 


How do we in the library service stand among all these social services ? For example, 
the health service claims to provide for all the needs of the body, from the orange juice of 
infancy to the last resting place of old age. Are we to claim similarly that the library service 
should, with the education service, provide for all the needs of the mind throughout life ? 
Four thousand years ago at Thebes in Egypt there was a library that bore the inscription 
“ The Dispensary of the Soul.” There is a valuable truth in the analogy between the work 
done by doétors for individual patients, and that done by ourselves for individual readers. 
But the analogy breaks down if the health service as a whole is compared to the library service. 
Medicine still depends largely (and I think fortunately) on private practice, and there is nothing 
answering to this in the library service. Hospitals might perhaps be likened to schools, but 
there is nothing comparable to the public library in the field of medicine. 

We have said that every social service must justify itself by the test of individual 
responsibility. In the library service, however, this is doubly important. The whole purpose 
and aim of libraries in a democratic country is to encourage individual citizens to learn how to 
think things out for themselves, freely and without pressure ; how to base their reasoned 
opinions on observed faéts; how to live a full, creative life of their own, a life that is 
intellectually honest and independent. 

If this aim is granted (and the very existence of true democracy depends on its acceptance) 
then certain conclusions about the place of the library service in the Welfare State follow. First, 
the libraries themselves must be independent institutions, free from pressure of any kind or 
colour, whether it be political or religious. Secondly, the service must not (with the obvious 
exception of the great national libraries) be direétly administered by the State. It must not be 
nationalised. The service is better dispersed in independent units, free and administered 
locally. We know that if libraries are to be efficient, they must reach a certain minimum size. 
We must, however, beware of size for its own sake, and of unwieldy amalgamations of local 
units. Equally we must beware of the unit that is too small, and subjected to the dangers of 
parochialism. The happy mean is the “ middle-town library” which is big enough to be 
useful to its readers, yet not so big as to lose its humanity. We know, too, that financial 
grants are needed from the Exchequer, and that such grants can too easily be used, not only 
to maintain Standards but to control policy. We may think that, if such grants are offered, 
they would be better distributed by a body comparable to the University Grants Committee, 
rather than by a Government department. The University Grants Committee has for many 
years been allocating government money to the universities without undue friction. and there 
are no bodies in the country more jealous of their independence than the universities. 

Will a dispersed system of this type guarantee the intellectual freedom, not only-of the 
local unit, but of the individual reader? Probably it will, if a strong tradition of independence 
is fostered in the local libraries. But this freedom is of such vital importance that we can 
insist on Still further guarantees. We must lay down the general rule that the library service 
should never attempt to be the sole source of supply of all that the mind requires, as the health 
service claims to be for all that the body needs. There are several alternative sources, and if 
our democracy is to survive, these must be kept open as a matter of principle. There are, 
for example, the academic and society libraries; fortunately their independence seems 
reasonably secure. There are the commercial subscription libraries. Some of these are doing 
good work, some not so good ; but it is not difficult to justify their place as free enterprises 
in a democratic country. 
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More important than any of these is the fact that the individual man, if he is sensible, 
1ot only borrows books from libraries, but on occasion buys them for himself. In other 
words he has a private home library of his own. It is our plain duty as librarians to encourage 
people to buy the books they value most, and to encourage them to take a pride in their private 
libraries. No home is completely furnished unless it has such a library, even if it is only a 
single shelf of books ; and it should be a planned and used colleétion, not a haphazard assort- 
ment of oddments. 

There is a corollary to this. There must be bookshops readily accessible everywhere 
rood bookshops, free, independent, and managed and owned by local firms. It is an axiom 
that every town should have its own good library. It is equally important (and librarians 
sometimes forget this) that there should be a good bookshop in every town, supplementing 
the work done by the local library. As cultural centres, the two can be of equal value and 
importance. Bookshops in a democratic country are among the strongest bulwarks of freedom. 
In the totalitarian country they are among the first victims to suffer. Libraries and bookshops 
together can form our most powerful defence against intellectual agression, and the freedom and 
independence of both is vital. 

Summing up, the library service has an important, though limited place in the Welfare 
State: limited, because it should never aim at providing as comprehensive a service as the 
health service does. It is best regarded as a system of free, local, independent units ; 
co-operating together by all means for a better book supply, but not under any form of national 
administration ; receiving Exchequer aid if need be, but from an ad hoc body such as the 
University Grants Committee, rather than from a government department. 

There should be another limiting fa¢tor: that of cost. Libraries which in pre-war days 
were spending 1s. 6d. or 2s. a head are now spending 4s., 5s., oreven more. Many nevertheless 
have schemes of development not yet completed; _ perhaps, as in some of the counties, only 
half completed. Will the funds be available for the completion of these schemes? The 
librarian who is also a ratepayer is beset by conflicting loyalties. If he is honest with himself, 
he will admit that there must and should be a limit—varying no doubt at different times and 
in different areas, but some limit nevertheless beyond which expenditure should not go. 
He may quite reasonably think that in certain distriéts that limit is not far ahead. If at any time 
the limit is reached and economies are forced upon him, he may find it desirable to reconsider 
his objectives. Intelleétual responsibility demands the widest possible choice of those fields 
where facts and opinions must be assessed and weighed. It does not necessarily demand an 
equally generous supply of material which has no significance in literature or science, and for 
which other sources of supply are open. Even our very comprehensive health service, which 
hands out tonics and pills so freely, draws the line at the supply of sugar confectionery. Our 
main purpose must surely be to see that there never again comes a time in this country when 
a law-abiding citizen suffers the fate of Thomas Muir; that never again need a man risk his 
life to read, lend or borrow whatever book he chooses, whether it be the Rights of Man or 
Das Kapital or even perhaps so humble a vindication of freedom as this present article. 


David Hay Fleming 


(Founder of the Hay Fleming Reference Library)* 
By G. H. BusHNELL 
WHEN, on the death of Dr. Hay Fleming, the Library which he had accumulated and 
bequeathed to his native city was transferred from Edinburgh to St Andrews, it was found 
to weigh over twelve tons. In his large Edinburgh home the Library had completely filled 
no fewer than eight rooms. In St Andrews, where it is handsomely housed in Kinburn House, 
which stands in the centre of Kinburn Public Park, the main collections occupy the five rooms 
of one floor, with stack rooms above. Rather surprisingly, this important and very valuable 
Library, which is sometimes called the “ John Rylands Library of Scotland,” seems to be 
much better known abroad than it is in England. In Scotland no serious worker on the periods 
in which the Library is unrivalled would even contemplate completing his work without 
visiting the Hay Fleming Library. 
*Substance of a brief introduétory address to the Scottish Library Association’s Summer School of 
Librarianship, on the occasion of a visit to the Hay Fleming Library 
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Who was Hay Fleming? Probably even his name is unknown to many librarians. 
Yet only twenty or thirty years ago Dr. David Hay Fleming was celebrated as an historian 
without serious rival in his own fields. He was, indeed, one of the greatest Scottish historians 
of his own or any earlier day. Like that great English historian—or should I say statesman, 
or artist >—Winston Churchill, he had no training in the history school of a university. But 
not for the same reason ; and in other respects no two historians could be less alike in type. 

Hay Fleming was the youngest son of a merchant in china-ware and salt in St Andrews 
and | have been told that his father regularly went the rounds with a lorry laden with blocks 
of salt. When I was a boy that sight was a familiar one, but, like the muffin-man who was 
dear to boys of my generation, the salt man has passed into history, or so I believe. Hay 
Fleming was a delicate lad, who was not expected by his doétor to live very long after his 
schooldays at Madras College were over. Thus, although his father and mother amassed money 
by their salt-cart, he was not sent to a university but Stayed at home, spending a few hours a 
day keeping the shop accounts. 

lt was an odd circumstance that set him along the path he was to follow so far. An 
advertisement appeared in The Sco/sman one day Stating that an inheritance of {35,000 awaited 
claimants of the names of Hay and Gosman who could prove relationship with a certain 
Thomas Hay and Agnes Gosman his wife. Young David Hay Fleming promptly set to work 
to prove the claims of his mother and aunt to descent from that Thomas Hay. He filled a 
notebook with records of Hays and apparently succeeded in proving his case. That was his 
first real work in historical research and from that time he never looked back. On the death 
of his parents he sold the business and stock and settled down to work which really interested 
him—history and antiquarian pursuits. His reputation for care and accuracy grew rapidly 
and in 1898 St Andrews conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. upon him in recognition of 
his researches into the history of the city. 

In 1904 he was a candidate for the Librarianship of the Signet Library in Edinburgh, 
with very strong support, but he was unsuccessful. In the following year he bought and settled 
in a large house in Edinburgh, which he proceeded to fill with books. 

His many writings occupy considerable space in the Library which bears his name, and 
| shall not dwell on them here. As a critic he was unique in the extraordinary care with which 
he checked every Statement made in the books he reviewed. Only a man with no full time 
occupation could possibly attempt to go to such lengths. To Andrew Lang, whose books 
he tore to pieces, he was both friend and enemy. Lang was a much more casual and usually 
much more kindly reviewer of other people’s work. Perhaps it is significant that the whole 
world knows the name of Andrew Lang but few now remember that of David Hay Fleming, 
who spent too much of his time checking and correcting the work of others to do as much 
original work himself as he might well have done—indeed, as other historians hoped he would 
do. 

Yet Hay Fleming was really a kind man, beneath that terrifying critical atmosphere with 
which he surrounded himself. I well remember, myself, when as a young man who had hardily 
ventured into his own field, how gently and helpfully he treated me both in print and in private 
conversation. The last time I saw him, only a little while before he died—his face and hands 
were swathed in bandages and he was, I believe, in great pain—but he stood in South Street 
asking interestedly about the work on which! was then engaged, showing every sign of genuine 
interest in another man’s work, though he must have known that his own work was done. 

He left his very valuable Library to his native city as a public reference library and it was 
opened by Sir Francis Grant, Lord Lyon King of Arms, on November 17th, 1936. For some 
years previously it was shelved in the University Library where it was catalogued and classified 
by the present Librarian and by Miss Marjorie Henderson, who is now Librarian of Southamp- 
ton University College. A whole book would be required to deal satisfactorily with its many 
rarities. It is not, of course, a very large Library, as libraries go, but many of the books 
are not to be found even in the British Museum and some of its collections are unique in their 
completeness. Hay Fleming’s biography was published some years ago by Dr. Henry Paton : 
a very interesting portrait of him serves as a frontispiece. 

Scotland, not less than St Andrews, should honour the founder, who, despite ill-health 
and without any educational advantages, was frequently called to lecture on historical subjects 
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both in his own country and in America and who could have had a chair across the Atlantic 
had he desired to do so. 

The Memorial of the Inauguration concludes with these words: “ With its inauguration 
today by Sir Francis J. Grant, Lord Lyon King of Arms, realization of the aims and objects 
of the Founder and Trustees has been attained, and a new cultural centre containing many rare 
works of the utmost importance to students has beef added to St Andrews. 

The Hay Fleming Library, designed to further the interests to which the Founder devoted 
his life, is doubtless destined to become a place of pilgrimage for scholars from all parts of the 
world.” 

That expectation has been fulfilled. 
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WILLIAM EWART loin OF LIVERPOOL *| 
PROMOTER OF THE FIRST PUBLIC LIBRARY ACT.++ AUGUST, 1850 


Wiiuiam Ewart Liverpoot Pusiic Lisprarizes CENTENARY Stamp, designed by Albert 
Preston and executed by Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., has been issued by the Liverpool Public 
Libraries Committee to celebrate the Centenary of the promotion on August 14, 1850, of the 
first Public Libraries AG@ by William Ewart, a native of Liverpool and M.P. for Liverpool. 

A centenary exhibition of one hundred books and manuscripts from the Liverpool 
Reference Libraries will be opened in the Hornby Art Library, Liverpool, on August 14 and 
will remain open until September 30, 1950. 

The first Public Libraries Committee in Liverpool was appointed on April 3, 1850, and 
a temporary public library was opened in Liverpool in 1852, as in other areas. But Liverpool’s 
claim to unique distinétion is that steps were immediately taken to build a specially planned 
public library. The Corporation provided the site, which, with later additions, is still the 
largest public library site in Great Britain, while Sir William Brown, M.P., provided the 
building. This was opened on O€tober 18, 1860—only ten years after the passing of the 
Public Libraries A@—and contained the first large specially built public library ever to be 
erected in Great Britain. Round this building were erected at later dates the other Central 
Public Libraries—the circular Picton Reference Library (commonly called the British Museum 
of the North) in 1879, the Hornby Art Library in 1906, the Oak Library in 1914. General 
plans have been prepared for rebuilding the interior of the Brown Library (which was 
destroyed by bombing in May, 1941, along with over 200,000 volumes) and for developing 
the site of 14 acres at the rear, which, when fully implemented, will complete a range of Central 
Public Libraries unparalleled in Europe. 

Copies of the Centenary Stamp will be presented to any person forwarding a penny stamp 
to cover cost of postage to the City Librarian, Liverpool 3. 
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The Book and the Film 


By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 
(Deputy-Director of Libraries and Museum, Tottenham) 


Tue effect upon our social life by the cinematograph has been and Still is so profound one may 
cautiously state that modern modes, morals and manners emanate largely from the celluloid 
kingdom. There can be no doubt that what Miss Soulful Eyes wears, or how Mr. Heart- 
throb Basham masquerades, is aped both in this country and in the U.S.A. 

Perhaps as a form of infantile escapism, many cinemagoers, both young and old, envisage 
themselves in the rdles they see on the silver screen. 

Perhaps, too, because the mental age of adults in this country is stated to be about twelve 
years of age, very few films made are really intelligent. Consequently, mass emotionalism 
engendered by the cinema rises no higher, usually, than that associated with a fairy story 
beginning with ““ Once upon a time” and ending with “And they lived happily ever after.” 

It has been estimated that about 25,000,000 people in Great Britain regularly visit a cinema 
once a week and in view of the number and of the general level of films, it must be presumed 
that such visits are merely in the nature of a habit, little heed being displayed of the programme 
either showing or to be seen. 

Considering most films are made from scripts, it would appear that the bases of the scripts 
leave very much to be desired if a general level of intelligent film making is to be achieved. 
This may be perfeétly true in many instances, but quite a fair proportion of films made today 
are scripted from books. Whilst some of these books may be worth little from a literary 
point of view, the majority are both well-written and constructed. Consequently, one is led 
to assume that only too frequently the source of the film may be excellent and of adult 
intelligence, whereas many things have gone wrong by the time the screen version appears 
in some stupendous, colossal and grandiose world premiére. 

Literature depends upon the author and the reader for its appreciation, both must be in 
sympathy before real accord is reached. It is according to the ability of the author so to 
describe that one creates mind pictures of characters, actions and surroundings. Wherever 
the author fails such failure is immediately discernible and detracts from the complete enjoyment 
of the book in question. 

In a film version of a book the viewer is not required to create in his mind characters, 
actions or surroundings, consequently, he is able to rivet his attention on what a film company 
director has interpreted of an author’s intention. With the aid of so called “stars” and stage 
properties the film version is not necessarily a true transcription of the original and the reasons 
why will be evidenced below. 

It is, of course, realised that the printed word has more freedom from censorship than the 
visual enactment of a phrase, and the proverb “Aétions speak louder than words” is often 
especially true in relationship to a book and its filmed version, but this is only a very minor 
criticism. 

\t this Stage it is appropriate to refer to payments made to authors for the film rights 
of their books. Any author is doing reasonably well if the royalties on his book are providing 
him with adequate financial reward for his labour. In fact, it is only established authors, 
usually, who are fortunate enough in this respect. However, the payment of a substantial 
amount of ready cash for the film rights of a book immediately paints a very different picture 
and puts the author of such a book in a false position so far as literature is concerned. 

Authors are human beings after all and the effeét upon their writings by being able to 
turn their books into heavy ready cash payments is easily seen. Such authors begin to consider 
their plots and characters primarily as to their filmability and, in consequence, produce a 
literary malformation. In several recent novels the tendency to alter the construction of the 
plot to suit a possible film script is patently obvious. Such action, if widespread, can endanger 
the high level of literature so gloriously maintained by British writers over so many hundreds 
of years. What is rather astonishing is to find that film companies are apparently loath to 
save themselves money by filming novels no longer necessitating the payment thereon of 
royalties and film rights. 


Before any book can be filmed several questions have to be answered. Firstly, is it 
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possible to be filmed, bearing in mind plot, characters, censorship, libel and public morality ? 
Secondly, is it reducible easily to script form ? Thirdly, is it of requisite length ? 

A book consisting of many pages may not lend itself to a film version because the 
making of a film of normal running length would involve the omission of much of the plot, 
a classic example of this being Hervey Allen’s Anthony Adverse, the film version of which 
reaches about half-way through the book. Alternatively, a book of few pages or a short 
Story may have to be padded out in the film version in order to make a film of normal length, 
as, for example, in the film version of D. H. Lawrence’s short story, The Rocking Horse Winner. 
Lastly, is the ending suitable > Reverting to the previously quoted statement that the average 
mental age of intelligence in this country is twelve years and that comparatively few adult 
films are made, film companies usually make sure that their films have a happy ending, even 
if it means falsifying the original ending of the book. 

Having decided to make a film from a book and the film rights having been settled, the 
author from thence forward is powerless to prevent the film version being more or less a 
travesty of the original source. Unless an author has stipulated in the agreement concerning 
the film rights, that nothing of his book can be changed whilst being filmed, he has sold not 
only his story, but all subsequent treatment thereof. The peculiarities of such treatment are 
often both weird and wonderful. 

Recalling that a script has to be made of a book, script writers are employed for this very 
purpose and it is not often that the author of the book is regarded favourably for this purpose. 
Consequently, a script writer may think that the original story should have been told differently, 
and acting upon that assumption proceeds to chop and change the author’s effort until 
frequently hardly any similarity with the original can be seen, as for example in Kersh’s The 
Night and the City. Then, there is the question of the title to be considered. One would be 
excused thinking that the author’s choice would have been followed by the film company 
if only because many people would have recalled reading the book, but the opposite is often 
the view taken and acted upon, too. Just a few examples will suffice. 

Coward’s Sri// Life was screened as “Brief Encounter”; Shearing’s For Her to See as 
“So Evil My Love” ; and Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton as ““Male and Female.” 

It is apparent that the film companies believe a more salacious title will benefit the box 
office receipts otherwise, there can be little logical reason for changing such as Lady Eleanor 
Smith’s Ba/lerina into “Men in Her Life,” except that it emphasizes the film companies’ belief 
that the general mental age of adults really is twelve years. 

To confuse the issue further, there are many cases of the book title being changed on 
screening and then such change being altered again when the film is shown inthe U.S.A., as, 
for example, F. L. Green’s On the Night of the Fire, shown in this countryas “The Fugitive” 
and in the U.S.A. as “The Labrythinine Ways.” Only in a few cases can such changes be really 
justified, an obvious one being Marquand’s Po//y Fulton, which in the U.S.A. has the title both 
for book and film B.F.’s Daughter. 

Conjoint with needless change of title is the advertising of a filmed book by posters, 
often gaudy, sensational and misleading, yet so obviously pandering to the low age mentality. 

The question can now be asked : “Where does the public library come in concerning 
filmed books ?”’ If it is believed that readers should receive the books they request, within 
reason, then because so many books are filmed, reported widely upon both on the screen and in 
the press, and often adapted for the radio, demand for such books by readers will be inevitable. 
Consequently, the demand will often exceed the supply, particularly when such a film is being 
shown locally. However, as one of the duties of a pubic librarian is to anticipate the reading 
requirements of the public, it is suggested that he keep alreast of what films aie being made so 
that he can be prepared for the certain requests which will be forthcoming at some future 
time. Such sources as “The Kinematograph Weekly” and “Time” willr prove invaluable in 
this respect because, by taking advantage of advanced notice, the librarian can prepare his 
Stock to satisfy an inevitable future demand. 

Whatever one may feel about the many shorteomings evidenced in the filming of a book, 
it cannot be denied that very great public interest is taken in gomng to the cinema and, as a 
consequence, much of that interest is then married to the stock of the public libraries. 

If our stocks fail to meet a public demand we are scorning publicity which costs us 
nothing and turning the cinematographic world into a competitor instead of an ally. 
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Forty Million Books 


As part of the Public Library Centenary celebrations, the National Book League is offering 
the hospitality of its exhibition galleries at 7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. to an 
exhibition entitled “40 Million Books.” The exhibition, whose title is derived from the 
total book strength of all the public libraries in the country, has been organized by the London 
and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association, in association with the National 
Book League. It will run from September 5th-3oth. 


The exhibition will contain much rare and beautiful material, and many literary treasures 
will be shown in the section of the exhibition entitled “Rare and Interesting Books.” The 
ordinary reader, perhaps, as he makes use of the public library for his day to day reading needs, 
may not be aware that the library service can also make available for him such valuable and 
treasured books as a Kelmscott Chawcer, a Hypnerotomachia Poliphili printed by Aldus in 1499, 
Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, or a first edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In this section alone 
the exhibition will doubtless be a revelation to those who visit it. 


In addition to showing works of great value and beauty, the exhibition has another, 
business-like aim. It sets out to display the many and varied wares that public libraries offer 
to the citizens of this country for an annual expenditure that last year was as low as {'2,000,000. 
More than this, for the public library movement still regards itself as a young organisation, 
the exhibition will try to look into the future of public libraries. A microfilm reader, and a 
display of microcards will be used to suggest ways in which the stock ofeven the smallest 
library can be vastly enlarged, and the text of rare and unique books be made available to 
large numbers of readers. 


\ children’s section will give in a small space, an idea of the children’s library of to-day. 
It is a far cry from the first children’s library in Manchester, which was for boys only and stocked 
only the moral tales of the times. The 1,500 books in this seétion have all been taken from 
public libraries’ stocks and have been mainly selected on the basis of the National Book 
League publication Four fo Fourteen, a classified and annotated seleétion of children’s books 
compiled by Kathleen Lines. The gay decoration for this library in miniature has been designed 
by Miss Margery Gill. 

Another stand, holding about 250 books, has been designed to give an indication of the 
average weekly intake of a medium sized public library. The selection of such books calls 
for an expert and up to date knowledge of current publishing, and this stand will be a most 
Stimulating display. 

In the section “Your Questions Answered” the exhibition will make a challenge to 
visitors. Any visitor to the exhibition may address to this section a question on any subject 
ranging from abbreviations to Zoroastrianism, and it will be taken up on the spot. There 
will be 500 carefully selected reference books at the stand, and a trained reference librarian 
will be there to make them yield their store of knowledge and information. If the books in 
the exhibition do not yield the information desired, help will be sought from the 4,000,000 
books in the libraries of the metropolitan area. 

In an exhibition which covers so many aspeéts of this nation-wide enterprise, some indica- 
tion will also be given of the many ways by which the libraries are brought to the people. 
The library services to hospitals, factories, schools, prisons and homes for the aged will each 
be explained and illustrated in this original exhibition in honour of an important centenary. 


The exhibition will be opened by Viscount Samuel at 3 p.m. on September sth, and 
will remain open until September 30th. There will be an entrance fee of one shilling. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


To The General Secretary, National Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
Cheques should be made payable to the National Book League. 
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The BIG historical 
novel of 
1950 





Martin Ravenel 


secret agent, patriot and adventurer who knew the secrets 
of empires and the hearts of women. His story ranges from 
Mexico where his adventures start at the youthful age of 
twelve to the court of Napoleon TW pew-~ >>> 
where he became enmeshed in a 
web of intrigue. And always near 
him was the lovely vision of 
4Mmanda...the elusive and 
delectable Amanda. 







Poter Bourne’s 
DUPE OF DESTINY 
12s. 6d. net. 


by the author of * Black Saga” 


HUTCHINSON 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


DeAR ZENODOTUS, 
THE APEX 


of all our work for a century will be reached this month. Yet, I write under the universal 
shadow of the contemporary tragedy. To-day it is impossible to say if we shall even achieve 
the centenary conference. Sometimes | fear that the world is beyond redemption by any 
Statesmanship available to it. That, however, is always a phase that passes. We must go on 
just because we must; we must believe that we are capable of reaching a comity of nations 
in spite of our apparent failures. Any alternative is to despair of humanity and of the world. 
How, in the event of catastrophe, would libraries and the development in their services 
fare in the prospective fifty years, which are the subject of several articles in a contemporary ? 
We have only experience to guide us, and it would be possible to assert that it has been through 
or because of two world wars that the public library system has become the common possession 
of the people at large. It staggers me somewhat to meet this assertion. I suppose it is not the 
whole of the truth and nothing but that. We recall the intense struggles for recognition 
between, say, 1900 and 1919, and their so little success, and recall also that in the last two or 
three of those years, which were as austere as any since the wars of the Roses, the need for 
libraries was proven and the penny rate limit was removed. The attitude created by the 
Second World War with its removal tor a time of almost every aétivity that competed with 
reading, renewed our importance in a way even more remarkable. Again, this is only a partial 
Statement of the situation created, in which, until a month or so ago, our plan for a future 
without boundaries was being laid ; but experience as I suggest leads to the faith that, although 
the individual library may again perish, the library will go on to the greatness of which we 
have dreamed. If this is merely hot air, you, no doubt, will tell me so. 


Quo VApIs ? 

It is in this atmosphere that | write a Centenary letter to you, Zenodotus, who initiated 
this correspondence so many years ago. New men have come with new ways, or new methods 
of travelling old ones and these must be reflected in the great London Conference this year. 
| hope you will find it possible to come out of your well-earned corner of the universe to be 
present for you have never lost the youthful virility of heart and mind which characterized 
your work for so long. The details of the programme I have not seen yet, but they will, I 
hope, not be entirely memorial ones. The future is the highly problematical and all-important 
concern of all who will attend. Qwo vadis? is a question that could well be displayed over 
every room during our discussions. Old as any question is, there are always possibly new 
methods of dealing with it. That Dr. Savage shows, in his regret that he was never able to 
realize the parents’ and children’s department he had in mind, which was to be a building 
devoted to real children’s books, with sections on child study, domestic matters of children 
and every phase of literary and graphic material which concerned parents and children—all 
so modulated and unified that the problems and pleasures of both were fully catered for, so 
far as any service of the sort can do it. If there are any actually new prospects they should be 
revealed. It may, however, be objected that a centenary with a Royal President can and should 
devote little time to any detailed technical question ; it ought to be concerned with the larger 
movements and policies. That, I understand, has been kept in mind by the programme 
planners. 


The social functions would seem to indicate something of the standing of modern library 
and librarians. At Lancaster House and at the Guildhall, Government and the City respectively 
greet us. There will be a crowd at each, however attendances may be divided and seleéted ; 
but they will both provide the great single opportunity of the year for mutual greetings, 
conversation and the general stimulating of friendships that we value so much. If you and 
‘l, occasionally, sigh for a less congested and more intimate reunion, we must remind ourselves 
of the great growth of the things for which we have worked which has brought about the 
present condition. 
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Quotations 
Edited by WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


\ gallery of word-art which, since 1907, has been an invaluable aid 
to all who speak or write publicly, and a source of continual delight 
to the general reader sampling its riches. To the body of this new 
edition is added a Supplement and index of some 120 pages, containing 
numerous memorable quotations and sayings of the last*ten years. 


The Reader’s — : 
Encyclopedia 


SIR GURNEY BENHAM 


Three ‘ essential’ works of reference 
Benham’s Book of | 


Invaluable to all engaged in literary activity of any kind. A new 
edition with mistakes noted by reviewers of the first edition rectified. 
** Contains a wealth of detail which it would be difficult to find in such 


small compass elsewhere.”——The Times Literary Supplement. 35s. net. 


International 
Larousse 


Edited by PROF. JEAN CHARDONNET 


A great new atlas, completely up to date, and comprehensive, embody- 
ing in its incomparable maps the latest techniques and projections. 
\ll texts in three languages (English, French and Spanish), huge 
statistical section, gazetteer and index of over 35,000 entries, and other 
features. ‘With 2 double-page maps in eight colours ; 36 double 
or single in six colours ; 4 double or single in four colours ; 15 half- 
page in two colours. 250 pages. 19} in. by 16} in. 7 gas. net 


cee GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD sara 
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THE PRESIDENT 


I write this betore the birth of the Royal child whose coming our President and his 
Princess await. Our hearts are with them as are those of all good English men and women. 
I know the Duke is now in London, but there has so far been no announcement of his a¢tivities 
in relation to the Library Association. That is as far as | permit myself to pry into the matter 
of the Duke’s presence at the Conterence we have looked forward to for so long. 


Tue Dutitesr TEN 


You must have noticed with amusement the puerilities elicited by the Columbia University 
Press, when, tired of lists of the world’s best books, it asked “ hundreds of editors, writers, 
booksellers, /brarians, literary critics and general readers, to pick the ten ‘ most boring books 
from the Classics.’ ”’ The quotation is from The Dai/y Telegraph, July 4, 1950, and comes from 
its “ own correspondent ” in N. York ; and it would not be worth mention between us were 
it not for the word “ librarians ” in the context. As you must have noticed, in order of de- 
gradation, the choice was as follows : 

The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Moby Dick 

Paradise Lost 

The Faerie Queene 
Boswell’s Johnson 
Pamela 

Silas Marner 

Ivanhoe 

Don Quixote 

Dr. Faustus 


Your first reaction was probably my own: that to submit books to any contemporary 
popular vote is about as nit-wit a proceeding as can easily be devised. The hundreds of 
editors, etc., including “ librarians,” also included general readers—school-kids presumably— 
whose response to the classics is in keeping with their natural unspoiled barbarism. I find 
it difficult to believe that any real librarian casts a vote unless he was playing, powr Rire, the 
game of putting in what he knew to be the most interesting books of the English world— 
just to see how many more of us would make fools of ourselves. 


A Horrip THOUGHT 


does occur to me. With two exceptions all these are books of England. The scenery, 
characterization, atmosphere of them all are of this country ; outside the experience of those 
who voted. The “ dullest” of all—The Pilgrim—is based on the scenery of the old pilgrim’s 
roads, which cannot be known intimately except to Englishmen. Moreover, the 41$t book in 
the list of the dull is As You Like It, alleged to be Shakespeare’s least popular play! Perhaps 
the cultured Englishman might reply that the test of a man’s capacity to appreciate English 
writing is his ability to enjoy just those books which this list includes. They are most of them 
great, inexhaustible and, therefore, immortal. And they are that mainly because they inferest 
the finest minds, not because a clique has canonised them. I suspect that the unfortunates 
who participated in this silly symposium were confirmed in their dislike by having these books 
forced upon them as set books at an age when all fine books are repulsive ; and that then 
they got only bits of them. Most of the voters clearly have never read the books at all ! 

In a few days now I hope to be seeing you. I have got out my oldest favourite pipe and, 
in spite of Sir Stafford and austerity, have saved enough for a half-pound of my now rarely- 
afforded John Cotton; and, somewhere in “a corner of the hubbub couched,” may we 
foregather and exchange yarns while we watch our younger brethren doing again all the things 
we used to do. Of course we did them quite as badly as, bless them, they do, but, like them, 
we didn’t know it. Vale ! ERATOSTHENES. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lrprary Wor.p. 
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During the 


LONDON CONFERENCE 
Sept. 18th — 22nd. 1950 


we shall be Displaying 


@ NEW FICTION @ NEW JUVENILE FICTION 
@ NEW NON-FICTION @ NEW JUVENILE NON- 
FICTION 


@ BOUND SECOND-HAND 
FICTION @ TECHNICAL 


@ BLUNT LIBRARY EDITION @ BINDING 


at the 


ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL 


CAXTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 
Telephone : WHitehall 3176 


Also at our Showrooms 


100. GREAT RUSSELL ST. 


(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT RD. UNDERGROUND STATION) 
Telephone : MUSeum 0335 and 5650 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


Head Office and Works 
NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 
Tel. : ELGar 7411-2-3 
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JOHN MURRAY 


draws attention to 


Freya 
Stark 
TRAVELLER’S PRELUDE 


This unusual account of the childhood and 
youth of a famous traveller, with its 


cosmopolitan background, tells of the 
personal struggle that impelled her into the 
rigours of desert travel Illustrated. 18s. 


Longstaff 

THIS MY VOYAGE 

Here is a most individual book. Dr 
Longstafl, the famous mountaineer, tells of 


his encounters with all the great mountains 
of the world. IJ/lustrations and maps 2s 


Ursula 
Graham Bower 
NAGA PATH 


The Nagas inhabit the hills dividing Assam 


from Burma Ihe author has a unique 
story in her life alone amongst them 
Illustrations and m up 160s 


Lady 
Charlotte Guest 


These extracts from the Journal (1893- 
1852) of the wife of the great iron-master, 
Sir John Guest, are edited by her grandson, 


The Earl of Bessborough. ///ustrated. 18s. 


Alfred 

Noyes 

COLLECTED POEMS 

This is the first representative one volume 
collection of Mr. Noyes’ poems and 


embodies all the revision that he has long 
wanted to make. 2s 


i// prices are net 


50 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 








Memorabilia 


Hull proposes a gramophone library, and 
a commercial and technical library. As, in 
present conditions, new building is improbable, 
it is suggested that huts adjacent to the Central 
Library shall house these ; or that the children’s 
library and other colleétions shall go into such 
huts to make room in the Central Library. 
Councillor Wheelband at the Committee 
meeting, drew attention to the recently 
introduced condensed record which is of 
Standard size but contains “a whole opera.” 


* * * 


\dvertised under “Public appointments” 
in the Hull Daz/y Mai/ on July 14 was the post 
of “Branch Librarian at the Hessle County 
Branch Library.” Applicants should have the 
school certificate and be prepared to sit the 
examinations of the L.A. “ Previous library 
experience is not essential,” and the salary is 
in the General Division, {135 at 16; for 
women at 16, £108, etc. To contemplate a 
person of 16 as a Branch “Librarian” is difficult 
and we sympathize with the East Riding County 
Librarian who has to give such a label to an 
untrained school-leaver. 


* * *” 


We have known libraries which have been 
gravely inconvenienced by groups of youths 
who use them as a noisy rendezvous, interfere 
with the readers and, in doing so, defy the 
Staff. When police aid is sought, the intruders 
slip away, only to return when the police have 
lett. Recently the Daws Lane Junior Library 
at Mill Hill has had to ask for a day as well asa 
night watchman as hooligans who cause 
anxiety to the children and to the assistant-in- 
charge infest the place. 


* * * 


The new extensions to its building in 
Wimpole Street which may cost £100,000, will 
double the size of the library of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, which already contains 
150,000 volumes and is believed to be the 
most important of its kind in Europe. It 
may be recalled that the present building owes 
its existence to the faith and energy of Sir 
John W. Y. MacAlister, who was Hon. Secretary 


of the L.A., and later, during the First World 
War, its President for three years. The library 
lends books by post to clinical and research 
workers throughout the country. It has a 
photographic unit for micro-film and associated 
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JUST AS IT HAPPENED 
By SIR NEWMAN FLOWER 
\ publisher looks back over his half-century in the literary world and writes delightful reminiscences 
of famous authors and other well-known figures of our time. From a literary apprenticeship on a 
penny weekly Sir Newman Flower rose to be owner and active head of Cassell & Company Ltd. 
Here we find new material on Robert Louis Stevenson, Oscar Wilde, W. E. Henley. Among the 
friends he pictures are his Dorset neighbour, Thomas Hardy ; Rudyard Kipling ; H. G. Wells ; 
D. H. Lawrence ; Lord Oxford ; Stefan Zweig ; Sir Henry Irving ; Lloyd George ; Lily Langtry 
and a host of others. Demy 8vo. Illus. 16s. net 


MORE TALK OF JANE AUSTEN 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH and G. B. STERN 


A companion volume to the same authors’ Talking of Jane Austen (published in 1943 and now avail- 
able in Cassell’s Pocket Library). ‘It is’, said Edward Shanks, ‘a little world, but in its miniature 


way perfect and delicious’. ‘More talk’ will undoubtedly produce similar reactions in the hearts of 
‘Jane-ites’. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


AN OUTLINE OF SCIENTIFIC CRIMINOLOGY 
By NIGEL MORLAND 


Nigel Morland has already contributed to the literature on criminology two excellent short works, 
The Conquest of Crime and Fingerprints, both of which are now out of print. His new book incorporates 
the major material from both but covers an enormously extended area and surveys the whole field 


of scientific criminal investigation as it has been developed in recent years. 
Illus. 125. 6d. net 





288 pp. 





CASSELL BOOKS 











“The useful Your Home Crafts Series”’ 


Each 8s. 6d. net. 


YOUR LEATHERWORK 

Berry DouGuerty. “It is a thoroughly good book.” 
Home and Country 

YOUR HANDWEAVING 

Exstre G. Davenport. “This book will prove to be 

an invaluable guide.”’ Teachers World 


YOUR EMBROIDERY 
HELEN Brooks. “This admirable guide to the art of 
embroidery.” Times Literary Supplement 


YOUR RUGMAKING 
Kxares Lewes and Heten Hutron. “A useful text- 
book.” Library World 


YOUR MILLINERY 

Winrerep Rerser. “Probably the best eight-and- 
sixpence worth which has ever been offered to 
fashion-loving woman !”’ Continental Daily Mail 


Library World 
YOUR LINOCRAFT 


Berry DouGuerty. “Delightful book; excellent 
for the schoolart library.” Scottish Educational Journal 


YOUR PATTERN CUTTING 
FE. SuHema Macewan. “Expounds an up-to-date 
method of pattern drafting.” The Ambassador 
YOUR TEXTILE PRINTING 
EvetyN Brooks. How to produce beautifully 
patterned fabrics of original and individual design. 


Just published. 


YOUR JEWELLERY 

Leste Autp. Enables the novice to produce inter- 
esting and satisfactory work. With tables and 
formulae. Autumn 


YOUR CHILDREN’S CRAFTS 
FE, SHema MacEwan (Editor). Paper modelling, 
hand and glove puppets, toymaking, etc. Autumn 


“All well illustrated ... of very good standard” 


Sylvan Press 24 MUSEUM STREET LONDON WCI 


Librarian 











NEW BOOKS 


JESUS AND HIS PARABLES 
By J]. ALEXANDER Finptay, M.A., D.D. 


rhis book has been prompted by a growing 
conviction that the time has come for a recall 
to the authentic Christian humanism with which 
the Synoptic Gospels are brimming over. Jesus 
won sinners to a better way of life not by ex- 
posing their badness, but by building on their 
goodness The Fernley-Hartley Lecture, 1950. 
10s. 6d. net 


GILDAS SALVIANUS, OR THE 
REFORMED PASTOR 
By RicHarp Baxter. 8s. Gd. net 
Abridged from the original edition (1656) with 
Introduction, Appendices and Notes by Joun T. 
Wirkinson, M.A., B.D., F.R.Hist.S 


Baxter's Reformed Pastor is a classical writing on 
the Christian ministry. It belongs not only to 
the seventeenth century, but to every genera- 
tion. In our present time, when in the ministry 
of all the churches, there is a deep searching of 
heart amidst these difficult days, this book 
presents both a challenge and an appeal from 
the pen of this Puritan divine, who styled him- 
self ‘catholic Christian.” (//lustrated A New 


Edition. 
GAMBLING IN ENGLISH LIFE 
By E. Benson Perkins, M.A. Gs. net 


This book fills a distinct gap in the available 
literature on this particular social question. 
[he writer speaks with confidence born of 
personal research and exact study. No social 
student or Christian worker can be regarded as 
equipped in respect of this far-reaching issue, 
with its corroding influence in modern life, 
without the facts and judgments set out in this 
book. The Beckly Lecture, 1950. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR JUNIOR. 

A LINGUIST OF LITTLE GIDDING 
By C. Leste Craic 6s. net 
With a Foreword by the Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 
Though ‘a scholarly contribution’ to the litera- 
ture about Little Gidding, the general reader 
will find it a fascinating introduction to the 
story ofa unique Angli« an community 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 

By Rrra F. SNOWDEN. 6s. net 
This is a book which at once excites a sense of 
companionship, encouragement, and satisfying 
enjoyment—a book, in short, which can be 
dipped into, after the first reading is over, time 
and time again with unfailing freshness and 
delight. The illustrations, too, enhance the joy 
of possessing this book. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 








25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 
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work and has supplied 100 war damaged 
medical libraries in Europe with films to help 
them to restock. Its 32 librarians also issued 
$6,502 books last year, sent out 21,40 
parcels, amd supervised the receipt of nearly 
1,500 different medical and cognate journals 
from all parts of the world. 


* * * 


Incidentally it may be recalled that at the 
University of London School of Librarianship 
the MacAlister Medal is given yearly to the 
Student showing the best record in class and 
examination. 

* * * 


Stanley Snaith, whose poetry was written 
upon in our June issue by Mr. Berwick Sayers, 
has a poem, “In the Room,” in the interesting 
intellectualist quarterly, Te Wind and the Rain, 
Spring number, 1950. Our readers have noted 
with pleasure that Mr. Snaith has succeeded 
Mr. George Vale as Borough Librarian ot 
Bethnal Green. 

* * * 


The retirment of Mr. C. J. Purnell from the 
librarianship of the London Library removes 
from the active list a cultured and popular 
librarian. Most of his working life has been 
spent, first as sub-librarian, under the late Dr. 
Hagberg Wright, and then as head of what is 
the most valued “private” general lending 
library in England. An Oxford graduate, 
an assistant in the Bodleian, he came with a 
fine equipment to St. James’ Square. There 
he was first known for his work on the 
celebrated Author Catalogue and the splendid 
Subjeét-Index which are still in daily use in 
many other libraries. On this and other 


matters he has addressed associations of 


librarians most usefully, but his main energies 
have been given to the administration of the 
London Library. It will be remembered that 
his younger brother, the late H. Rutherford 
Purnell, once the Hon. Editor of The Library 
Assistant, was for thirty years Librarian of the 
Public Library of South Australia, the Presi- 
dent of the Australian Library Association, 
and the pioneer in South Australia of the muni- 
cipal public library as we have it to-day in 
Great Britain. We wish Mr. Purnell a happy, 
active retirement. 
a “a 

The Greater London Division of the 
A.A.L., is to be congratulated on the successful 
visit forty of its members made to Paris at 
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Current Books from the Saturn Press 


UNFINISHED LETTER 
by GEOFFREY PETERS 
An outstanding first novel gs. 6d. net 
‘* Mr. Peters has real insight and real emotional force.” 
Pamela Hansford Johnson in Daily Telegraph. 


MARK OF VISHNU 

by KuusHWANT SINGH 

Short stories of India 8s. 6d. net 
*“ Has the civilised faculty of being ironical, reminds one of 
Tolstoy.”’— Manchester Guardian. 

‘“‘ Diverse and pleasing as the dishes in a good curry —sweet, sour 
and peppery by turns.” —New Statesman. 


THE SATURN PRESS tem. 9350 
28 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2 




















* * * * 


«Books & Careers” 


THE TECHNICAL BOOK SPECIALISTS 


have pleasure in announcing that their 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 


has been transferred to 


485. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. W.1 
* 
LIBRARIANS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


to visit 


BRITAIN’S MOST LUXURIOUS BOOKSHOP 


ynta my a ellent stock of all the latest and standard books we 
the usands oks at re duced prices in the Public Libraries Showroon 


‘BOOKS ° CAREER S 


485, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Prof Cleaver- Hume P1 Lid and Branches Telephone: GRO 5664 (4 lines 


* * * * 
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SEPTEMBER & OCTOBER 
GENERAL 


OPERATION CICERO 
L. C. Moyzisch 8s 6d 


FRED BASON’S DIARY 


Edited and Introduced by 


NICOLAS BENTLEY 8s 6d 


THE MAN WHO COULD 
GROW HAIR 


10s 6d 


William Attwood 


THUNDER IN THE HEAVENS 


James Lansdale Hodson 10s 6d 


A YEAR IN THE COUNTRY 
Sir William Beach Thomas Illus. 
12s 6d 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE 


Compiled by UNESCO 12s 6d 
FICTION 

THE DOWRY 

Maggy Gould gs 6d 


THE STONES OF BOMBAY 
David Martin gs 6d 


THE LONG BRIGHT DAYS 
David Westheimer 8s 6d 


AN INCH OF TAPER 
Hugh Talbot 8s 6d 


HOW MANY MILES TO 
BABYLON ? 
Nancy Bodington gs 6d 


| _____ SNe Gs a ——— 





























Whitsuntide. In some ways it was Strangely 
like the L.A.A. Easter School to Paris in 1912, 
with its visits to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and other libraries. We were specially inter- 
ested in a mention of “the extiné&” American 
library school in Paris which was a product 
of the 1914 war—a remarkable example of 
American aid to Europe—where the University 
of London School of Librarianship held a 
summer school twenty or more years ago. 
L”’Heure Joyeuse was another American bene- 
faction by a New York committee of which 
Mrs. John Griffiths was chairman. It is a 
charming children’s library, of which the 
first librarian was Claire Huchet, who was 
specially trained in the novel Junior Library at 
Croydon, and achieved a success till then un- 
known on the continent. We are glad the 
visitors went there. These facts we take from 
an excellent number of the G.D.L. News for 
August, which is an invigorating record of the 
A.A.L. most aétive and largest Division. 


* * * 


We have not had opportunity until now to 
express appreciation of the North Western 
Newsletter, issued conjointly by the L.A’s 
North Western Branch and the A.A.L. 
Liverpool and Manchester Divisions. This 
happy example of co-operation is edited by 
Mr. A. C. Jones, of Manchester, and the May, 
1950, mumber before us contains good 
factual accounts of a residential school held at 
Easter on the Practice of Librarianship and 
earlier school at Manchester on centenary 
matters, a “moral” dialogue, “A Mirror for 
library assistants,” a brief account of the Liver- 
pool Centenary, an article on Book-charging, 
and several other matters. There is one of the 
well-known but not recently seen “stories” 
which are told so far as the subSstantives are 
concerned in classification notation. The two 
given are told, one in the D.C. and the other 
in the S.C, symbols. They form amusing and 
practical exercises for students. 


* * * 


We hear that the famous classifier, Henry 
Evelyn Bliss, is so far advanced with the 
Bibliographic Classification that he hopes to 
finish the schedules by the first of Oétober 
and to complete the entire index by the late 
Autumn. Few men can have pursued with so 
much ingenuity, scholarship and industry any 
task in librarianship of such a scale, as Mr. Bliss 
has done, into his eighty-first year, 
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FUN 


Professor B. Ifor Evans wrote in 


public 


Large Demy 8vo 
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In Print AGAIN 


A Life of 
JOHN KEATS 


Dorothy Hewlett 


rhis book, now widely accepted as the standard Life, won the Rose Mary 
Crawshay Prize in 1938 under its original tithe ADONAIS. 
The Observer 
find a fuller account of Keats here than in any other single study.’ But 
since then new discoveries have been made ; and A LIFE OF JOHN KEATS, 
completely. revised and enlarged after a lapse of eleven years, and with 
many additional illustrations, contains much more still that is new to the 


21 Illustrations 


HURST & BLACKETT 


Hutchinson House, 


QV PYDPYPYDPYDPVPVPV\PVUPUPVPVPYPVPYPYUPUPUPPVPPVPPVPVPVPUPUPDVPDVU PUPA 


Of ADONAIS 


‘The general reader will 


408 pages 25s. net 


London, W.1 
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Antenna Theory and Design 


By H. Pau! Williams, Ph.D., A.M.1.E.E., Sen.M.1.R.E. ; Head 

of Electronics Dept., The Fairey Aviation Co., Led. Vol. | 

(Foundations of Antenna Theory) 142 pages. 2! - net. 

bn i (The Electrical Design of Antennae). 522 pages. 
- net 


’ 

Treen: A Book: of Gougework 
By W. T. James. A handbook on the craft of woodwork 
with gouge and scraper, written mainly for schools. With 
numerous working drawings. 10/6 net. 


Stage Lighting (Theatre and 
Stage Series) 


By Frederick Bentham; with a Foreword by Robert 
Nesbitt. The author has a distinguished record of work in 
this field, and his book is strongly to be recommended. 
218 illustrations. 35'- net. 


Contractors’ Plant 


By H. O. Parrack, A.M.!.Mech.E. A guide to organization, 

operation and maintenance, covering field service, repair 

workshops, major overhaul, etc. With 65 illustrations. 
25 '- net. 


Modern Welding Technique 


By E. T. Gill, B.Sc., F.1.M., and Eric Simons. A compre- 
hensive, technically accurate account of the subject for 
beginners and experts alike. 88 illustrations. 21 - net 


Personnel Hanagement 


By C. H. Northcott, M.A.(Sydney), Ph.D.(Columbia) ; 
Director, Institute of Personne! Management ; formerly 
Labour Manager, Rowntree and Co., York. A well-known 
book by a recognized authority. Second Edition. 18 - net 


Co-operative Industrial Re- 
search 


By R. S. Edwards, Professor of Economics (with special 
reference to industrial organization), University of London. 
An important survey of this subject, with useful material 
on the organizational and financial aspects. 20'- net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 
PARKER S8T., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 

Probably of all our annual conferences so 
far, London 1950 is the most important. 
Firstly, because it is the Centenary Conterence ; 
secondly, because the members attending will 
be the greatest yet; thirdly, because it will be 
an international conference ; fourthly, because 
most public libraries and their Staffs will feel 
more closely part and parcel of the celebrations; 
and lastly, because royal patronage has been 
bestowed by H.M. The King on the Library 
\ssociation to mark the occasion of the 
Centenary of the passing of the First Public 
Library Act in this country. 

With so many visitors from overseas to 
welcome, we should all give hospitality to the 
best of our abilities and, at the same time, make 
sure that the service we are endeavouring to 
provide is something to be proud about. 

Perhaps our visitors will be advised not only 
to visit the systems of great repute, but also 
to find the time to pay a call on as many of the 
supposedly lesser lights. 1 am sure they will 
not be disappointed but rather astonished at 
their discoveries of many unblazoned examples 
of both work and _ worth-while 
endeavours. 

Come and see us and make yourself known. 


rHIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


first-class 


Another new name to honour—SHORE- 
DITCH, with its Book News, July, 1950. A 
booklet, with cover in light green overprinted 
in dark green, containing essential information 
about the service provided, notes on new 
books about London, annotations and a page 
on Francois Mauriac. A mine of information 


has been provided and a high standard of 


production maintained throughout. 
HONOURABLE MENTION 


BURY’S Your Library Lift, Summer, 1950. 
\ high-class booklet which includes a historical 
survey of the development of the public 
libraries in the town. 

CHESTERFIELD’S New Books, June, 1950. 
Notable for its crisp and extremely concise 
annotations. 

DENBIGHSHIRE’S The Bookmark, Summer, 
1950. Another booklet which includes a 
survey of the public library movement, as well 
as annotations of some length. 

DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, July, 1950. The 


cover shows a delightful view of Melbourne 


pool and church. Contains an informative 
article on cricket books. Also from the same 
authority, Photography, a selec list, using a 
photographic negative to excellent effect. 

ISLINGTON’S Bulletin, July, 1950. The 
usual foldover in black on slate-blue in which 
appears a selection of recommended anthologies 
of short stories. 

LEYTON’S A Family Affair. A most 
ornate publication, produced in association 
with the C.O.I. to celebrate the Centenary. 
One feels that this should have been the 
official produétion of the Library Association, 

LUTON’S Books, 1950. A booklet of art 
paper throughout with cover in red, white and 
black. It is noticeable that notes on new 
fiction additions occupy a predominant place 
instead of being tucked away as is the usual 
mistaken practice in most publications. 

SALE’S New Books, Spring, 1950. A nicely 
produced pamphlet in chocolate on yellow, 
set entirely in Gill Sans. The subject headings 
are very well chosen indeed. 

SWANSEA’S Welsh Books, 1947-1949. An 
extremely useful bibliographical guide to 
books in the vernacular; by Welsh authors ; 
and about Wales, published during the past 
three years. 

SWINDON’S Education: a sele& reading 
list, 1950. Another example of most useful 
bibliographical work. Such lists, when so 
excellently produced, are a credit to all con- 
cerned, and but enhance the reputation of the 
profession. 

WAKEFIELD’S New Books, July, 1950. 
The first evidence of a new City Librarian lies 
in this small card and augurs well for the future. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


BERWICK-UPON-T WEED.—Librarian and Cura- 
tor, Frank Fordham, A.L.A. Population 
(est.), 13,000. Rate, 7.76d. Total Stock, 
9,694. Additions, 2,818. Withdrawals, 31. 


Total Issues, 110,442. Borrowers, 4,108. 

This is the first report to cover a full year’s working 
of the Library, and shows the general settling down 
after the first flush of enthusiasm for a new adventure. 
773 new readers were enrolled last year, but a falling 
off of former borrowers has been noticed. No figures 
are available of the use made of the Reference Library, 
but it is reported that there was a marked increase in 
the number of users. A children’s library is to be eStab- 
lished as soon as it can possibly be arranged. There 
were 3,964 visitors to the Art Gallery which was 
opened in May, 1949. 
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Compact microfilm unit for 
office and library use 


The ‘Kodak’ Micro-File Camera, Model A.H., 
is designed for use on an ordinary table or desk. 
Controls have been made as simple as possible so 
that members of office staffs can quickly learn to 
operate the unit efficiently. It will copy a variety 
of documents such as newspapers, books, ledgers, 
invoices, etc., at a reduction of from 18:1 to 8:1. 





Special features to note :— 
Automatic focusing gives accurate reductions 
of subjects as large as 17 x 25} inches; foot 
pedal operates shutter and advances film for 
next exposure, leaving hands free to handle 
documents ; field indicator illuminates exact 
area covered at any degree of reduction; 
compensating adjustment to lens ensures 
sharp focus at all times; rotatable camera 
head allows documents to be photographed 
most convenient way round on film; built- 
in exposure meter enables negatives of 
uniform density to be obtained from differ- 
ent kinds of originals. 


For full details of ‘Kodak’ Micro-File Camera write for leaflet. 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF 


KODAK Limited 


ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel: MANsion House 9936 
and at || PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. Tel: BLAckfriars 8918 





‘KODAK’ is a registered trade-mark 
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CAERNARVON.—Borough Librarian, W. |. Jones. 
Total Stock (approx.), 20,000. Additions, 
2,163. Withdrawals, 760. Total Issues, 
$1,655. 

Circulation figures maintained their upward trend 
ot the past four years, recording an increase of §,144 
over the previous year. A new system of recording 
membership was instituted, and up to the end of the 
year under review 1,400 registrations had been made. 
I'he small Reference department is reported to have 
been well used. Many improvements were carried out 
on the building, including the installation of fluorescent 
lighting in the Lending Library. The Librarian records 
his deep regret at the death of his Chairman, Alderman 
Hugh Griffith, B.A. 

Carpirr.—City Librarian, Edmund J. Rees, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 243,500. Rate 
6.11d. Income from Rate £50,737. Addi- 
tions to Stock 31,620. Total Issues 

,422,884. Borrowers, 52,970, extra tickets, 
43,972. Branches 11. 

\ll seétions of the Libraries have been maintained 

in a state of full efficiency throughout the past year. 


rhe most important development was the provision of 


1 new branch library at Llandaff Court. This new 
addition to the system occupies a large room in a 
mansion Standing in its own well laid-out grounds. 
Iwo new Staff working rooms have been ereéted on 
the flat roof over the Reference Library of the Central 
building. Book circulation during the past year, while 
not reaching record heights, amounted to a considerable 
total, though below that of the year previous. A general 
falling-off of borrowing for home reading was noticeable 
at all libraries. The Reference Library provides seating 
accommodation for nearly 140 readers at one time, and 
at busy periods was used to its full extent. The services 
to the Hospital; in H.M. Prison, and in the hostels 
for aged persons were fully maintained with appreciable 
results. Future development of the service includes 
the erection of a number of new branches, sites for 
several having already been obtained, the rebuilding 
and extension of existing branches, and the extension 
of the present, or creétion of a new Central building. 
Ertru.—Librarian, Gilbert Berry, F.L.A. 
Population, 46.930. Rate, 6.31d. Income 
from Rate £8,532. Total Stock, 46,000. 
Additions, 4,824. Withdrawals, 4,303. Total 
Issues, 27,120. Borrowers, 17,430. 
Branches, 3. 1 Travelling Library. 

\lthough the number of citizens enrolled as 
borrowers was higher than ever before, book circulation 
igures are a good deal below those of the year previous. 
More readers, it seems, are being attraéted to the 
Libraries, but they are not borrowing so many books 
per head. It is suggestted that, among other interests, 
television is claiming the leisure hours of would-be 
readers. Continued efforts have been made to improve 
the Stock of the Reference Library. In the Lending 
department cfforts to arrange the Stock to better advan- 
tave are constantly being made, but insufficient shelf 
space is a serious problem. The travelling Library 
continues its good work and maintained an average 
hourly issue of 55 books in the three sites it visits 
weekly, A Cataloguer was appointed during the year. 
GAINSBOROUGH.— Librarian, Isabella B. Thom- 

son, A.L.A. Population (est.), 18,500. 


Income from Rate, 2 824. Total Stock, 


18,796. Additions, 3,183. Withdrawals, 
649. Total Issues, 72,098. Borrowers, 
5,735- 


\ heavy and prosperous year’s work ended with 
an increase in circulation over the previous year, of 


19,130. All departments and classes of literature with 
but one exception, show greater demand upon their 
resources. The service to the local hospital was 


continued with satisfactory results, and much apprecia- 
tion by the patients. 


Round the Library World 


Notes AND NEws OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 

The 28th Annual Report of the Institute of 
Historical Research, University of London, 
records that last year was a busy one for the 
library Staff. Twice as many books were 
registered (whatever that may mean) as during 
the previous session, and various sections were 
classified. The total number of books, 
periodicals and pamphlets in the library was 
67,616, and the number of historical maps in 
the Institute’s colleétion was 706 at the close 
of the year. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has set up a 
Sub-Committee of the Central Council for the 
Care of Churches to investigate and report on 
the Parish Church libraries. 


Even with membership larger than it has 
ever been, the Council of the Bibliographical 
Society has found it imperative to recommend 
an increase in the subscription. Costs of 
printing and production have increased to such 
an extent that without a substantial increase in 
income the Society’s publication programme 
would have to be drastically curtailed. In view 
of the great interest in bibliographical work 
generally and the important work which is 
being done by members of the Society, among 
others, the Council feels that it would be a 
tragedy if this side of the Society’s activities 
had to be cut down. 


The Annual Reports of the Library of 
Parliament, Ottawa, for both 1948 and 1949 
are printed in the Annual Supplement to the 
Catalogue, 1949. From the later Report we 
learn that “The old Chamber, in the past so 
much admired for its spaciousness and quiet 
charm, is now cluttered with desks and cases. 
There is no place where a member may study 
in quiet. The Librarians have again and 
again appealed for more space to relieve the 
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) THE ETTRICK PRESS 
) IN THE STEPS OF ST. MUNGO 


By A. G. WILLIAMson. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
‘Many of the towns and villages on Clydeside have some connection with St. Mungo, in that 
their rise is directly or indirectly connected with the rise of Glasgow. So Mr. Williamson sets out 
on a pilgrimage to visit these places and the result is this pleasant, discursive, and often in- 
formative book.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


WILSON’S TALES OF THE BORDERS 
Illustrated with pencil drawings by J. THomMsoNn 
A selection of twenty-two of the best stories taken from ‘‘Wilson’s Tales." 
390 pages. 20 illustrations. 10/6 net 


THE PEAT FIRE FLAME 
By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 
A comprehensive collection of the best folk tales of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
Illustrated with Fifty-Six of the author’s photographs. 15/- net 


BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 
A new edition of this author’s first book, illustrated with Forty-Nine magnificent photographs 
of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 8/6 net. 


54 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE SMALLEST MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD 


Fabrics in The Home 
By ROGER SMITHELLS 


The aim of this book is to guide the home- 
maker and the interior decorator in the use 
of the lovely furnishing fabrics available 
today. Packed with practical information 
it is a valuable book of reference. 







ICTURE if you can, a 96 page profusely 

illustrated magazine measuring only 44-ins. 
by 3-ins., and you will have some idea of 
“Exclusive London,” the smallest magazine ever 
to be published. It has a world readership among 
discriminating people, and contributors of note 
in every part of the globe. It is crammed with 
news and pictures of all that London has to offer 
in the way of entertainment, social life, fashions, 
ete. Costing only £1 for 12 issues post free, it is 
the ideal solution for those who wish to send 
something “different’’ to their friends overseas. 







Containing 8 plates in full colour, 57 photo- 
graphs and many line sketches. (Oct.) 255. net 










The Incredible De Foe 
By WILLIAM FREEMAN 
A scholarly and comprehensive biography 
of one of the most remarkable men in 
| English literature and politics. 









| Illustrated with portraits and from contemporary 
sources. (Oct.) 155. net 





Write for a specimen copy, enclosing 1/6 stamps 
or P.O., to: 


THE COURY PUBLISHING CO. 
47, FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14 








HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 
3 Duke of York Street, S.W.1 











——— Herbert Jenkins — 
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At all booksellers 


Vols. 1 to 8 of 
the New 1949-50 


Everyman’s 
Encyclopedia 


EDITED BY ATHELSTAN %I1DGWAY, LL.B 
To be completed in 
12 VOLUMES 
containing 
84 million words 'n all 
and over 2,500 illustrations 


Vols. 9 & 10 ready September 28 
Vols. 11 & 12 ready November 30 





per vol. 12/- net 


Any volume or volumes 
may be bought separately 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW says: 

‘Eminently readable amaz- 

ingly comprehensive . . . accurate 

intoremtion _ the kind of work 

of reference any educated reader 
may rejoice to have.’ 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 


SUPPLEMENT Says: 


Its volumes supply in miniature 
nearly everything that is provided 
in more ambitious reference works. 


SEE the volumes at your book- 
sellers, from whom a prospectus 1s 
available, or from the publishers 





J] M. Dent & Sons Lt. 
Bedford Si. London. W C.2 
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congestion in the Library which, if it is to be 
efficiently run, should not contain more than 
100,000 volumes. Although we have obtained 
the use of rooms in the Supreme Court and 
under the Senate . . . the building itself contains 
about 400,000 volumes. . .” 


The address of Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, to the Medical Library 
\ssociation in 1949, has been issued as a 
pamphlet with the title:  Bébliography by 
Co-operation. Dr. Evans traces briefly the 
history of his subjeét but is mainly concerned 
to show that unless we do something about it 
bibliography may become chaotic. He looks 
forward to the time when all the libraries 
of the world will be recognized as “‘a system of 
bibliographic centres, each contributing to the 
vital bibliographic organization of the world’s 
knowledge and each drawing upon the entire 
system for the benefit of its clientele.” An 
important paper, which should be widely read. 


It is eighteen months since UNESCO 
launched its Book Coupon Scheme, designed 
to provide easier and cheaper access to foreign 
publications. Miss Yvonne ‘Tabbush has 
summarised the working of the scheme during 
the eighteen months in a circular issued by 
UNESCO. To date, fifteen countries have 
joined and $470,519 worth of book coupons 
have been issued, of which the United 
Kingdom’s share was $20,000 worth. 


The University of Nottingham has published 
a handsome, illustrated brochure on its Library. 
The brochure gives anaccount of the collections 
of manuscripts and documents given to or 
deposited with the University Library, and 


also a description of the special collections of 


books that are housed there. The thirteen 
finely produced illustrations are principally 
of charters and letters and include a page from 
“a thirteenth century copy of William of 
Wadington’s ‘Manuel des Pechiés’,” the 
script of which is very reminiscent of the 
Auchinleck MS. Nottingham is to be con- 
gratulated both on the brochure and on its 
remarkable collections for so young an 
institution. 


The Syndics of Cambridge University 
Library have had under consideration the 
increasing need for an extension of the Library 
building, and have drawn the attention of the 
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GLOUCESTER ROAD, KINGSTON HILL, SURREY 
°F r hed shor . 
Gas Turbines for Industrial Power 
Of assistance to those who are not conversant with the 
Gas Turbine to gain a clearer understanding of just what 
this prime mover ts, the fundamental principles underlying 
operation and its relative merits as compared with the 
Thesel Engine By R. |. Wetusn. 64 page Illustrated 
Demy Svo. Cloth Vet 7s. tid 
Practical Bricklaying 
veneral Principles, Arch Drawing, Cutting, Setting and 
Pointing, Paving and Tiling, et« By A. HamMonp 
Fifteenth edition revised by W. Frost, F.F.B., ete 
128 pages. Illustrated. Demy Svo. Cloth Vet 6s 
How to Build Your Own Match Fishing Rod 
By G. Lawton Moss, author of “How to Build Your Own 
Spl Cane Fishing Rod.” 64° page Illustrated 
Demy Svo Cloth Vet 4s. 6d 
Oil Field Exploration and Development 
By 4 Breesy- THOMPSON O.B.E., MAMECHLF et 
Second edition. Two volume 1,200 pages. Illustrated 
Roval 8vo. Cloth Per vol. Net 40 


———— TECHNICAL PRESS LTD. ——, 


WORLD 


‘S| 

















‘A CAREER IN MUSIC” 
Edited by Robert Elkin 


A guide to the profession of Music which should be read and 
studied by all who contemplate a career in Music and by those 
whose duty it is to advise young people in the requirements and 
prospects of such a career. 

Twelve contributors, all outstanding names in the world of 
music to-day, give valuable advice and information about 
qualifications, aptitudes, opportunities, difficulties, the way to make 
a start and the prospects of advancement. 

Contributors: Harriet Cohen, C.B.E., Julius Harrison, 
Thomas Russell, Gerald Moore, George Baker, James 
Rushworth, Norman Demuth, S. A. Hurren, O.B.E., 
Stainton de B. Taylor, John Denison, J. Raymond Tobin 
K. W. Straker. 
Demy 8vo. 


256 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


“THE BLACK SPEAR” 
by Esther Roberts 


A powerful and outstanding historical novel from South Africa 
of Chaka, King of the Zulus, and Dumisa, the Diviner, in the days 
when the Zulu race held unchallenged sway under a despotic King. 

An absorbing story and an authentic picture of tribal life before 
the coming of the White men. 
Cr. 8vo 


304 pp 10s. 6d. net. 


WESTERN 


**Treasure of the Brasada”™ 
by Les Savage, Jr. 
Author of “‘ Doctor at.Coffin Gap"’ 


An outstanding Western novel built round the mystery of 
the treasure lost in the thorny wilderness of the Brasada 


Cr. 8vo 208 pp 
WILLIAM EARL & CO. LTD. 
173 Brompton Road, London, S. W.3 
15 Oxford Road, Bournemouth 


6s net. 





10.000 Biographies of 
Living Musicians 


AND 33 
DIRECTORY 
SECTIONS 
COVERING 
THE WORLD 

OF MUSIC 

TODAY 


“Many thanks for the 
copy of ‘Who's Who.’ 
| would like to congratu- 
late you on a very fine 
production which will be 
of the greatest use to the 
profession.’ — 
—Boyd Neel 





305. net. Over 500 pages, Bvo. 

se The publishers have been modest. Apart from the per- 
sonal biographies, che sweep of general information on 
music and its institutions is so wide that a better title for 
this first post-war edition would be ‘Who's Who and 
What's What."’ —Evening Standard. 


SHAW PUBLISHING CO. LTD.. Dept. L.W., 
180 Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C.4 














A novel you must have 


Giovanni Verga 
‘THE HOUSE BY THE 
MEDLAR TREE 


“4 wonderfully good book” 


SPECTATOR 
“An unforgettable book ’* scorsman 


“The world has produced few such 


novels 4 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON IN COUNTRY LIFI 


“A pungent, spluttering, vivid picture of 
life”’ V. 8. PRITCHETT IN NEW STATESMAN 


Just published Price 1os. 6d. 


George Weidenfeld & Nicolson Ltd. 


7 Cork Street. W.1 
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Twentieth Century Histories 
Recently Published 


BRITISH POLITICS 
SINCE 1900 


D. C. SOMERVELL 15s. 





MORALS SINCE 1900 


GERALD HEARD as. 6d. 





FLAT-RACING SINCE 1900 
Edited by ERNEST BLAND 


Profusely Illustrated 18s. 





Forthcoming Volumes 


THE 
THEATRE SINCE 1900 
J]. ©. TREWIN 15s. 





RELIGION IN BRITAIN 
SINCE 1900 
Dr. G. STEPHENS SPINES & others 











158. 
DOGS SINCE 1900 
A. CROXTON SMITH 
55 pages of Illustrations 21s. 
Fiction 
FORTRESS 
IN THE FORTH 
JANE LANE gs. 6d. 
THE ETERNAL ECHO 
PHYLLIS CRADOCK 
10s. 6d. 





THE PALINDROME 
PETER CONWAY gs. 6d. 





ANDREW DAKERS LIMITED 

















Council of the Senate to the matter. Depart- 
ments are becoming more and more in- 
commoded by lack of space for accessions, and 
fifteen years’ work in the New Building has 
revealed other needs. As a result of the 
unprecedented loss of no fewer than 539 books 
during the session, the Syndicate instructed the 
Librarian to communicate with the police. 
Table lighting by means of fluorescent tubes 
was tried on four tables during the winter of 
1949-50, aS an experiment with the object 
of improving the artificial lighting of the 
Reading Room. 


The Council of the Scottish Library Associa- 
tion is considering means for the publication 
of a News Sheet on library matters in Scotland. 


Brooklyn Public Library issues press circu- 
lars dealing, in a sprightly manner, with all 
kinds of topics from art to baseball, from 
modern American literature to directories of 
foreign universities, and from holidays to 
children’s rooms. The latest issue of the 
Library’s Bulletin takes the form of a “Treasure 
Chest of Information,” and contains a series 
of questions on various subjects followed by 
notes of books in which the answers to the 
questions may be found. 


It is perhaps worth noticing that at the Third 
Annual Summer Education Conference of the 
University of Illinois Library School, held in 
June, no fees were charged for conference 
attendance. 


Mr. G. H. Bushnell, St Andrews University 
Librarian, has been the recipient of con- 
gratulations from the University Court, the 
Senatus Academicus, and the Library Com- 
mittee on the remarkable progress of the 
University Library during the past twenty-five 
years. Notwithstanding the Library’s great 
age—in six years’ time it will celebrate its 
sooth anniversary—almost half the stock has 
been added since Mr. Bushnell took office in 
1925. 


The reconstruction of the buildings of the 
National Library of Turin, Italy, severely 
damaged during the war, is now nearing 
completion. The Library lost 150,000 volumes 
but still possesses nearly half a million. 
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Just published 


Their 
Children 
Dance 


Leslie Gervaise 


A woman remembers .. . her 
mother, her friends, and those 
she loved. A most moving and 
sensitive novel. 

Cr. Svo. 256 pp. 





8s. 6d. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 























THE 


ANNUAL 
REGISTER 


FOR 1949 


\ review of British, Imperial, foreign, 
and international affairs. The volume 
contains a Chronicle of events at home 
and abroad; a retrospect of develop- 
ments in science, the arts, literature, 
law, finance, and commerce; the text 
or official summaries of important 
obituary 
50s. net. 


Public documents ; short 
notices ; and a detailed index. 


Editor : Ivison S. MacApam 


Director-General, the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs 


LONGMANS 











SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


The Civil Secretary's Department requires an 
Assistant Archivist aged preferably between 28 and 
35, for service in the Sudan. No organized Govern- 
ment archives exist in the Sudan. The Assistant 
Archivist would be required to assist the Archivist 
in ascertaining what quantity of archives exist and to 
make arrangements for their final disposal. He wil! be 
expected to take over from the Archivist, who is 
retiring in a year’s time. Candidates should have 
experience in the work of preserving and cataloguing 
archives. 

Appointment wil! be either on Long Term Contract 
on a salary scale £E 617 to £E 1,150, with special 
post-service gratuity ; or on secondment from the 
British Government at the same rates of pay or on 
Provident Fund Contract or Short Term Contract, 
at slightly higher rates of pay and different post- 
service benefits. 

Cost of Living Allowance varying between £E 142 
and £E 352 per annum according to the number of 
dependents is at present payable, and, subject to certain 
limitations, an Outfit Allowance of £E 60 is payable 
on appointment. There is at present NO INCOME 
TAX. in the Sudan. Free passage on appointment. 
Full particulars and application form may be obtained 
on application to: Sudan Agent in London, 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.|. 
Please mark envelopes ‘‘Archivist.”’ 








HENRI BREMOND 


By HENRY HOGARTH 13s. 6d 

This study of the works of the great French phil 
osopher and historian of devout humanism will be of 
value to all English readers. The course of Bremond’s 
life and the development of his thought are illustrated 
by liberal quotations from his writings, so that we 
are shown a portrait of the man himself 


THE STATE AND SCHOOL 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1640-1660 


By W. A. L. VINCENT lls. 6d 

rhis study of school education in the seventeenth 
century under the Commonwealth is a piece of 
historical research that is relevant to modern edu 
cational problems since it is concerned with the 
control and support of education by the State 


Published for the Church Historical Society) 
S-P-C:K 
Northumberland Avenue 
London, W.C.2 
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The Standard Natural 


History 
FROM AMOEBA TO MAN 
Edited by W. P. Pycraft, F.L.S. 


\ great production covering every form of 
animal life. Distinguished authors, each an 
acknowledged authority on his specialised 
Lavishly illustrated with 12 colour 
plates and over goo text illustrations. 

31s. Od. net 


The High Road of Song 


FOR NURSERY SCHOOLS AND 
KINDERGARTENS 
Collected, Arranged and Composed by 
Margaret I. Fletcher ani Margaret 
Conboy Denison, of the Institute of Child 


Study, Toronto University. 15s. net 


subjec t 


\ collection of Nursery Rhymes, Songs, Sing- 


ing Games and Playlets set to music. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Kangaroo Coolaroo 
By Lydia S. Eliott 


This well-written tale is entertaining and 
serves as an excellent introduction to the 
wild life of the Australian bush. Illustrated. 

6s. net 


Moo-Wee the Musk-Ox 
By Jane Tompkins 


\n appealing, sympathetic and informing 
story of the Arctic in general, and this 
animal in particular. Illustrated. 6s. net 


NEW JUVENILE FICTION 
GIRLS 
1 Daughter of the Vikings, by Alta Halverson 
Seymour 
Kidnapped in the Desert, by Elizabeth Rogers 
Rival Camps, by M. Vera Armstrong 
BOYS 
Midshipmen Cruise South, by Parry Pearson 
Lawson for Lords, by Hylton Cleaver 
The Gobi Secret, by David J. Gammon 
Pennants on the Main, by W. Glynne-Jones 
Lucky Break, by Hylton Cleaver — 6s. net each 


Detailed catalogue available 
Frederick Warne & Co. Ltd. 


t BEDFORD COURT 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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This year marks the fifth centenary of the 
foundation of the Vatican Library by Pope 
Nicholas V. To mark the event the Library is 
holding, in the Sixtine Hall, a special exhibition 
of Renaissance codices with illuminations in 
miniature. A finely produced and illustrated 
catalogue of the exhibition, with a prefatory 
history of the Vatican Library, has been issued. 


The question of copyright, when supplying 
photo-copies of papers and books, has troubled 
many librarians. The problem was discussed 
at length during the Royal Society Scientific 
Information Conference in July, 1948. The 
Royal Society has now issued a Statement, 
“Fair Copying Declaration and List of Publish- 
ing Organizations Subscribing to it,” which 
will be of very real service to all libraries 
possessing photo-copying apparatus. 


The School of Librarianship of the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town issues a Bibliographical 
Series, the bibliographies in which are the work 
of Students studying for the Diploma of 
Librarianship of the University. Copies may 
be obtained at very reasonable prices from 
Mr. R. F. M. Immelman, Direétor of the 
School of Librarianship. 


In co-operation with the Library of 
Congress, the American Microfilm Center 
has drawn up plans for the microfilming of the 
Congressional Record since 1873, the first year 
of its publication by the Federal Government. 
The film will be available to libraries at the 
basic rate of $6 per 1,000 pages. There will 
be approximately 628,000 pages on the film. 


During the first three weeks of May the 
British Council, in association with the Arts 
Council, provided a course on “ The Arts in 
Britain” at Bath. Delegates from Austria, 
Denmark, Finland, New Zealand, Norway 
and Portugal attended. Leétures included 
“ The Library System of Great Britain” and 
“ Public Libraries and the Arts.” 


William Ewart, “Father of Public Libraries,” 
was M.P. for Dumfries. Appropriately, in 
this centenary year, the Annual Conference of 
the Scottish Library Association was held in 
Dumfries, during May. 
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SEPTEMBER 1/4 


THE FOUR PILLARS OF WISDOM 
Sir Sheldon Dudley 


Sir Sheldon Dudley believes that the basic Sciences which form the necessary 
foundation of a true culture are Logic, Psychology, Statistics and Semantics. 
In this provocative book he draws attention to the serious consequences of the 
omission of those vital studies from our system of education. 8s. 6d. net. 


OCTOBER 5 


HEREDITARY GENIUS 


Francis Galton 


A reprint of a scientific classic which laid the foundations of Eugenics. In this 
famous work is collected a mass of evidence from the family histories of notable 
men and women to prove that the traits of geniusareinherited. 10s. 6d. net. 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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THE GRANGE FIBRE CO. LTD., 13, WELFORD ROAD, LEICESTER 











HISTORY OF BOOKBINDING 


Bookmakers and Backing. . 


. . had nothing to do with horses in 
the old days. The maker of books 
hammered grooves along the back to 
provide hinges for the covers, 


To-day, the same job is done by high 
speed machines preparatory to the 
important work of covering. This 
should always be done in LINSON—a 
sure winner ! 


LINSON 


Beund in Linson— bound to last 











TELEPHONE 5322 
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Book Selection Guide 


\ Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


GENERAL 
\LMEDINGEN (E. M.) Within the Harbour. 
Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the third book of the trilogy of E. M. 
\lmedingen’s autobiography. It covers the period 
during which England became her real home after 
many foreign countries. Perhaps the 
small happenings of every day are here depicted, but 
the whole forms a complete and satisfying picture of a 
certain kind of lite 


vicissitudes in 


ANourLH (Jean) Ring Round the Moon. 
Trans. by Christopher Fry. Preface by 
Peter Brook. Methuen. 6s. od. net. 


\ highly entertaining and intriguing little play 
which has been adapted by Christopher Fry from 
L.' Imitation au Chdtean by Jean Anoutlh. There can 
be no doubt whatever that it is brilliant and will keep 
the London audiences thronging to see it for months 
to come. Mr. Fry has cleverly written in prose and 
this time his work is voked to well-construéted fantasy. 


BentLey (Eric) Bernard Shaw. Frontis. Hale. 
12s. 6d. net. 

\ vital Study of our greatest writers 
describing his charatter, his politics, his plays, his 
religious outlook, and his brilliant career. Undoubtedly, 
this book will live, as it places G.B.S. amongst our 
most outstanding playwrights and authors. 


one ot 


Boas (Frederick S.) Queen Elizabeth in Drama 
and Related Studies. Allen & Unwin. 
15s. od. net. 

\n essay on the relationship between Elizabethan 
poetry and drama as compared with today, which 


discusses the aspects of the intervening centuries and of 


drama. Queen Elizabeth was a great theatre fan and 
for this reason the author has Started his book with 
Elizabethan drama, for Elizabeth encouraged the drama, 
poetry and theatre which have survived to the present 
times 
Carter (Ernest F.) Physics for Everyone. 

1001 Physic Questions and Answers. Burke 

Publishing Co. 1os. 6d. net. 

rhe principles of physics are here presented simply 

in the form of question and answer. So simple are 
some of them that the ordinary thinker might be able 
to answer them without trouble, but when the ercat 
number of problems are taken into account the student 
and general reader will be grateful to the author for 
providing such a useful reference work. The workings 
of matter, motion, light, heat, hydraulics, 
cleétricity, radio and television are treated of in turn 
and a great deal of useful and praétical information can 
be gathered from the volume. 


sound, 


Country Lover’s CompaANton. Illus. in col. 
Odhams. 15s. od. net. 


\ well-illustrated book giving the reader a useful 





guide to the English countryside. He can visit it 
either in person, or in imagination when he reads this 
work. 


De Vavucouceurs (Gerard) The Planet Mars. 
Trans. from French by Patrick A. Moore. 
F.R.A.S. Illus. Faber. 1os. 6d. net. 

The planet Mars has always been an objeét of great 
speculation. Many are the questions which have been 
asked about the conditions obtaining there. The 
author answers them to the best of his ability, viviny 
in readable form all the data which have been discovered 
with regard to the so-called canals, atmosphere, 
inhabitants and so forth. The subicét is a fascinating 
one. 


Ferron (Herbert) and Harvey (John) The 
English Cathedrals. Illus. Batsford. 
18s. od. net. 

\n interesting Study of English Cathedrals by 
Herbert Felton, who is the foremost English photo 
grapher of architecture, and John Harvey, an authority 
on mediaeval art. They have co-operated to produce 
a fine work which will assist the reader in his Study of 
English Cathedrals whether he be layman or specialist. 


Hoipen (W. H.) Houses with a History in 
St. Marylebone. British Technical Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ carefully seleéted account of celebrated or 
notorious houses in the Borough of St. Marylebone 
where dwelt heroes or criminals of whom the author 
has given a very absorbing description, both in their 
houses and their history. There is in addition an Index. 


Hoipen (W. H.) The Pearl from Plymouth. 
Illus. British Technical & General Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 


\ biography of Eliza Emma Crouch, alias Cora 
Pearl, a beautiful girl, who Started life in Plymouth as 
the daughter of a poor musician, and became one of the 
most notorious and sought-after courtesans of the 
Second Empire period in Paris. She was the favourite 
of the Emperor Napoleon III at one time. Mr. Holden 
discloses faéts never before known concerning. this 
lady and the story ends with her death in 1886 from 
cancer. Voluminous notes on some of her celebrated 
contemporaries are included, as well as a genealogical 
tree and a short bibliography. 


Howarp (Stanley), F.V.1. 
Through the Ages. Illus. 
25s. od. net. 


\ profoundly interesting work by an author who 
is a Silver Medallist, Brussels Exhibition, for Furniture 
Design and Architeétural Embellishment of Interiors 
of Buildings. It describes the evolution of our furniture 
and is written in an entertaining fashion which will keep 
the reader’s attention throughout. 


Our Furniture 
Estates Gazette. 


IpsEN (Henrik) Seven Famous Plays. Edited 


by William Archer. Introduétion by P. F. D. 


Tennant. Frontis. Duckworth. 18s. od. 
net. 
\ valuable work containing seven of Ibsen's 


famous plays, some of which have been out of print 
for many years. 


They consist of A Doll's 


| louse . 
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For Fear of Weeping 
PATRICK O’7DONOVAN 


The London Odserver correspondent, whose brilliant despatches have earned 


him high repute, now tells the personal story of his impressions in China and 


the Far East when the old order was collapsing. Coming in October. 


Demy 8vo. 


Bull’s Penny 
MARGARET HAMILTON 
A robust novel of Scottish life in 
the city and in the country, by a 
new writer of whom more will be 
heard. Full of colour, humour and 

passionate feeling. 


Cr. 8vo. October gs. Od. net 


125. 6d. net 


Shaw 
DESMOND MACCARTHY 
The best of our leading critic’s 
writings on Shaw’s plays since 
the pioneer productions at the 
London Court Theatre, to the pre- 
sentday. A book for all Shavians. 
Demy 8vo. December 125. 6d. net 


MACGIBBON & KEE LTD 2 GUILFORD PLACE WC: 























Books for 


THE TOM MERRY SERIES 
by Martin Clifford. 


“I have grown up with them and love them.” 
From a reader. 

Tom Merry & Co. of St. Jims 

The Secret of the Study 

Rallying round Gussy 
Illustrated. Colour Jacket. Each title, 6s. net. 


THE BRENDA DICKSON SERIES 
by J. Radford-Evans. 


*“* An Evans is an Event.’"-—Manchester Evening 
Chronicle. 

The Hoax of a Lifetime 

Girls will be Girls 

Once upon an Island (June 19 
Illustrated. Colour Jacket. Each title. 6s. net. 


MANDEVILLE 


55 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 





all Tastes 


PRINCE SERIES by Geoffrey Webb, author o! 
Dick Barton, Special Agent. 


** He is * better than Barton ’.” 


Prince of the Furies 6s. net 
Prince has Five Aces 75. 6d. net 


An omnibus volume containing a Secret Codes 
competition for which valuable cash prizes 
will be awarded. 


BOYS’ WESTERNS by Hereward Ohlson. 
An exciting new series of Wild West Stories. 


Scourge of the Mountain 
Mystery Mountain 


Illustrated. Colour Jacket. Each title, 6s. net. 


PUBLICATIONS 
ABBey 5410 
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Rosmersholn . Gh its, The U ald Duck, The laster Builder, 
Hedda Gabler and Jobn Gabriel Borkman. "ach play has 
in Introduétion by P. F. D. Tennant. In addition there 
is a brief summary of Henrik Ibsen's life, describing 
the manner in which he wrote his plays at different 
times, his charaéter, his love affairs, his moodiness and 
introspection, common to many Scandinavians and 
ccounting, perhaps, for the melancholy which 
pervaded his plays, which are, nonetheless, brilliant 


Mavurots (André) The Quest for Proust. 
Trans. by Gerard Hopkins. Illus. Cape. 
18s. od. net. 

\ valuable work on the lite of Marcel Proust, con 
taining many faéts hitherto unknown to the general 
reader, on the writings and thoughts of this ercat 
writer, who died some thirty years ago. Mr. André 
Maurois is well-qualitied for his task as he has talked 
to so many people who knew Proust and in addition 
is a personal friend of Proust's niece, who has in her 
possession the papers and letters of her uncle, which 
she guards with ereat devotion 
NicuHots (Beverley) Uncle Samson. Evans. 

12s. 6d. net. 

\ witty, entertaining work by a famous author on 
his experiences in America and of the many charat¢ter 
istics of American people as compared with ourselves. 
\mong the interesting items of news in this book, Mr. 
Nichols tells the reader that the Americans devote about 
is much space to British news as the latter do to the 


Isle of Man The author woes behind the scenes of 


\merican life, and shows faéts that the reader has never 
before realized 


FICTION 
BAKER (George) Whom 
Barrie. 9s. 6d. net. 


Athene Loved. 


\ clever Story based on the Greek myth concerning 
Bellerophon, Maia, Anteia, the queen, the maiden 
roddess, Athence, and the lovely princess, Philonoe, 
as well as the Flying Horse, all brought together in an 
out-of-this-world novel based on the old Greek 
le yen Is 


Bonner (Theodore) The Mudlark. W. H. 
Allen. 9s. 6d. net. 


\n unusual Story, from which the tilm has been 
made, concerning the little ragamuffin who wormed 
his way into Windsor Castle and managed to enter 
Queen Vittoria’s dining room where she was talking 
to Disraeli about important affairs of State, guarded as 


always by the gillic, John Brown. The appearance of 


this wait was to change British history and makes 
entertaining reading here are interesting character 
Studies of Queen Vittoria, Disracli, John Brown and 
other figures of that epoch 


BromFIE_Lp (Louis) The Wild Country. Cassell. 
9s. od. net. 


Mr., Bromtield’s latest novel revolves round a 
sensitive boy, Ronnie, and the peonle in his life. It 
takes place in the country and at the time of the 
St. Louis Fair. Ronnie is thirteen and the Story con- 
cerns his troubled uncertainty and acute sensitiveness 
while he is spending a holiday with his grandfather in 
the Valley beyond which lies the Wild Country 


GreIG (Maysie) My Heart’s Down Under. 
Collins. 8s. 6d. net. 

In her new novel Maysie Greig has taken us to her 
native AuStralia, where she paints with her facile pen 
an entertaining picture of life “down under.”” The story 
concerns an attractive young woman, Quentin Martin, 
who is sent to Australia by her employer, Sir Hen: 
Greenways, to keep an eye on his nephew, Maddock, 
who is a “playboy” and is not attending to business 
Quentin has been in love with Maddock and it was 
dificult for her to keep her mind on business when 
there were so many things to distraét her, such as 
surf-bathing, cocktail parties, picnicking by moonlight, 
and love. She meets Duncan Templeton, falls in love 
with him, and the denouément which takes place in 
Sydney is original and amusing. 


KinG-HaLt (Magdalen) The Fox Sisters. 
Peter Davies. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ novel based on the lives of the Fox sisters who 
lived in America and became mediums. It all began 
when they Stayed in a house where a murder had taken 
place. The two younger sisters, Margaretta and 
Catherine, were influenced by their older sister, Leah, 
who determined to make money out of spiritualism and 
used her sisters as dupes for her scheme. Eventually, 
Maggie fell in love with a famous explorer, Elisha 
Kane, and Leah did everything in her power to prevent 
their marriage because Kane disapproved of spiritualism 
Kane died, and Maggie, heartbroken, began to drink, 
and Catherine, her sister, did likewise. Maggie never 
got over her love affair with Kane and died after many 
years of drinking and disillusionment. People soon 
forgot the Fox sisters and their spiritualistic powers, 
especially as Maggie had disclosed to the public that 
it was all a fake and had shown how the mySterious 
rappings and noises had been made possible. 

JUNIOR 
CurrrorD (Martin) Rallying Round Gussy. 
Mandeville. 6s. od. net. 

\nother rousing tale of schoolboys with Tom 
Merry and Co., of St. Jim's, Arthur Augustus D'Arcy, 
and the many charaéters in Martin Clifford’s series of 
schoolboy Stories which he has been writing for many 
years now and which never fail to fascinate both adults 
and children. 


RApDFORD-Evans (J.) Once Upon an Island. 
Illus. Mandeville. 6s. od. net. 

Another exciting Brenda Dickson schoolgirl 
myStery Story where Brenda Dickson, of St. Hilda's, 
and her friends are mixed up in a spy ring with Startling 
results. There is plenty of fun and thrills here and the 
yarn will appeal to adults and children alike. 


Seymour (Alta Halverson) A Daughter of the 
Vikings. Warne. 6s. od. net. 

Even the word “Vikings” is imbued with romance 
from the early days, and though, in this Story, romance 
is overlaid with the horrid aftermath of war, the courage 
and determination of Solveig Strand on her return to 
her Norwegian home to discover the devastation which 
has taken place in her absence show infinite resource 
which at long last wins its way. 


Sruart (Dorothy Margaret) The Five Wishes. 
A Viétorian Family Story. Illus. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. net. 


If the reader wishes to recover the somewhat 
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To Soothe a Savage Breast 
REGINALD NETTEL 


Mr. Nettel takes forty-eight opinions on music chosen over three centuries, from writers including 
Sir Francis Bacon, Ben Jonson, Charles Darwin, Jane Austen, etc., and through them interprets the 
variable character ot the Englishman. Admirably written, this is a book on music that will captivate 


even the unmusical. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Seat at the Proms 
J. RAYMOND TOBIN 


\ simply written but extremely good guide for the Concert goer. Mr. Tobin deals with the formation 
and functions of the Orchestra, with the various instruments ; he also deals with the main designs of 
music, which the reader will meet most frequently in his adventures in music listening. Woodcut 
illustrations. 


It tells the Concert goer all he need know (and more) in simple language should be read and enjoved by all who enter 


into the study of musical appreciation.”’-—Musical Opinion 


EVANS 


8s. 6d. net. 











THE PONY CLUB ANNUAL 
Published Officially for The British Horse Society 


Many well-known writers and artists have given of their best 
to make the Pony Club Annual the ideal book for every boy 
and girl who loves horses and it will be in great demand in 
libraries all over the country. It is not only packed with 
valuable instruction and entertainment, but the whole 
production is in keeping with the high prestige of The British 
Horse Society under whose auspices it has been published. 
176 pages—/fully illustrated, cloth bound 10s. 6d. net 


A book for every library 
THE NALDRETT PRESS, 29 George Street, London, W.1 
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Stilted atmosphere of the carly Viétorian era, here ts an 
excellent way of living and breathing the air in which 
families of the upper classes lived in those days 
Whether juniors of 11 to 15 years of age, for whom the 
hook is primarily written, will appreciate it more than 
grown-ups, is to be doubted To-day the youngsters 
are a little too sophisticated to take huge crinolines and 
acy pantalettes showing below them, quite seriously 
NEW EDITIONS 
Day (M. E.) Editor. The Register of 
Registrars, 1950. Second Edition. Day’s 
Publications. 35s. od. net. 

\ useful new feature in this, the second edition, 
consists of the issue, quarter by quarter, of supplements 
listing Transfer Office changes and giving the names and 
registrars’ addresses of all new companies introduced 
to the London and Provincial stock markets, from time 
to tim Subscribers are also entitled to receive 
individual replies to their specific enquiries. These two 
new services should enhance the value of the Register, 
assuring to users in 1950 an up-to-date and complet 
record of necessary details. Companies which have 
been nationalised have been omitted 
Smiru (F. Seymour) An English Library: An 

Annotated List of Classics and Standard 
Books. Foreword by Edmund Blunden. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ completel 
useful textbook The author has provided many 
additional annotations In this, the fourth edition, the 


revised and enlarged edition of this 


original list has been more than doubled in size, and 
many minor works have been included, as well as 
some hundreds of works on history, travel and 
biography written during the last sixt ears or so b 


suthor who have recently died 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
\DULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES by Carl Thomson Edward Sidney. 
Miriam D lFompkins, Unesco, 1095 BIBLIO 
GRAPHICAL SERVICES THEIR PRESENT STATI 
\ND POSSIBILITIES OF IMPROVEMENT 
Unesco, january, 195 rHE BRANNAN PLAN, b 
lohn Kerr Rose Jun 19f§ Bulletin No 75 The 
Librar tf Congress, 5 cents NATURAL RI 
SOURCES ACTIVITY O! rHI FEDERAI 
GOVERNMENT, b }. R. Mahoney January, 
195 Bulletin No. 76 The Library of Congress, 
Washington PRINTS \ND PHOTOGRAPHS 
Selective Checklist of 
Libra ot Congress PUBLIC BRARY EX 
TENSION, by Lionel R. McColvin. Unesco, 195 
REFORM OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET, by 
George B. Gallowa \pril, 195 Bulletin No. 8 
The Library of Congress, Washington D.C., 1 dollar 
10 cents RESU ME OF PUBLIC LAWS ENACTED 
DURING FIRST SESSION OF EIGHT-FIRST 
CONGRESS, by Edwin B. Kennerly and Staff. January, 
195 Bulletin No. 79 The Library ot Coneress, 
Washington D.C., 7 cents rHI WELFARI 
STATE, by Asher Achinstein June, 195 Bulletin 
No. 83 The Library of Congress, 50 cents 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
ACCOUNTANTS JOURNAL, July, 195 
\BGILA, Vol. 1, No. 6, June, t950, August, 195 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLI 
TIN, June, 195 BOLETIN DE LA ASOCIACION 
CUBANA DE BIBLIOTECARIOS, March, 1949, 


' 


Lots 2985-3442. 195 The 
LI 


September, 1949, December, 1949, March, t950,~— 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS, July, 1950.—BRITISH 
BOOKS TO COME, July, t950.—BULLETIN FOR. 
LIBRARIES, Unesco, June, July-August, 1950,— 
DEICHM ANSBLADET, May-June, 1950. — 
EASON’S BULLETIN, July, August, 1950.—FREE 
FRADER, July-August, 1950.—FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION ABSTRACTS, Unesco, Paris, May, 
1950, Vol. 11, No. 5.—GP, July, 1950, Vol. Il, 
No. 1.—HAVANA CHARTER FOR AN _ INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION, The 
Library of Congress, April, 1950, Public Affairs 
Bulletin No. 82.—INDIAN LIBRARIAN, March, 
1950.—INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR DIGEST, 
\ugust, 1950.—THE LIBRARIAN, June, July, 1950.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, June, 
July, 1950—THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL, May, t950.—NEW ZEA- 
LAND LIBRARIES, May, 1950, Bulletin of the N.Z. 
Library \ssociation, Wellington, N.Z THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, Vol. 5, No. 2, July, 1950.— 
SCHOOL MAGAZINE REVIEW, No. 4, June, 1950. 

STADSKILIEGIETS UTLATANDEN OCH 
MEMORIAL BIBANG, No. 30, 195 STEEL 
NEWS, June, July, 195 


Correspondence 

Tue Eprror, 

“THe Liprary Wor.p.” 

Dear Sir, 

JareD BEAN’s OLD LIBRARIAN’s ALMANACK 

I was glad to see again, on page 19 of THE 
LiprARY Wor.Lp, a commendation of the 
capital burlesque diary which bears this name. 
Your writer seems to think that it is a genuine 
affair. With its facsimile, it was indeed 
cleverly disguised. It was, of course, the 
invention of Edmund Lester Pearson and has 
delighted already a generation of librarians, 
[ have not looked at it recently but, if my 
memory is right, it suggested some good 
notices, amongst them being : 

Please go away quietly; the Librarian is 
reading. 
\nd this cautionary verse : 
On gallows fifty cubits high 
Hang up the wretch and let him die. 
1 dozen of my books he stole ; 
lhe Lord have mercy on his soul. 

If your writer did indeed think the Almanack 
genuine, he is in the good company of the 
reviewer thirty years or more ago, when the 
book appeared, who dealt with it in all serious- 
ness. But even that reviewer (in the L.A. 
Record) expressed later to having felt some 
doubts about the “‘cure for the bite of a rattle- 
snake,” appended to the Almanack, which 
ends with the (in the circumstances) necessary 
injunction, “If all these means fail, prayers had 
better be addressed to Providence.” 

W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 








